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VISIBLE SYMBOLS. 


We study the problem of the best development of religion 
not as members nor as heirs of any sect: we antedate Protes- 
tantism. We recall Christianity as it was before the days 
when its own leaders had the power, the opportunity, the 
learning, the statesmanship, to have effected the reformation 
it needed,— men who would rather toy with fallen gods 
than save their own shrines from destruction,— before the 
days when rude popular surgery attempted what these more 
skilful but unfilial and unfaithful Churchmen declined. We 
go back to the days when Christianity exerted as potent a 
spiritual as a temporal influence; when it was the light 
shining in darkness, uncomprehended yet beloved; when 
its dogmas represented living thought, and its images rep- 
resented in material substance the ideals which inspired 
and comforted the faithful; when its ceremonies, pathetic 
or jubilant, were a drama of the real life of the soul; when 
the whole year was converted into an edifying biography, 
and every day some instructive page was turned in unison; 
when and where the priest was a common friend, an alter 
ego, helping men to bear the burden which in corrupt or 
atheistic times crushes dependent souls down to suicide or to 
some other expression of despair. It is from such a stand- 
point we should consider the value of Art as a means of 
church usefulness,— not as men too grateful to the people 
who strewed the aisles of Christendom with shattered im- 
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ages to judge them, but as men whose first duty is to the 
illustrious society whose great sorrow it has been to bear 
children who have either neglected or scorned her in her 
evil day. What, then, were.images to the vast assemblage 
of holy men and women whose lives have enriched the 
world with a biography and a latent influence compared 
to which all the boasts of Protestantism are but a second 
aftermath? There they have stood in the cathedral and by 
the wayside. The most penetrating as well as the simplest 
minds have fastened their eyes upon the Holy Rood and 
the Madonna. Age after age lapsed, still the same all-in- 
clusive catalogue might be made of those who worshipped 
by such means. What is it but a vulgar contumacy against 
the very soul of reverence —ay, against the dignity of all 
that is exalted or sweet in human nature — to dismiss this 
millennium of worship with phrases such as these, “ the 
crazy superstition” of “dark ages”? 

We say, let us appeal to experience when experience was 
most naif, vital, and beneficent. In recent times, in the 
older branch of the Church, Art has become largely a rem- 
iniscence. Its growth has been arrested. As with images, 
so with dogmas,—the life goes out of them. We cannot 
judge the value of the shrine of Jesus or Mary by the testi- 
mony of to-day. What were they to men when the belief 
was implicit in their literal biographical basis? 

In the Protestant world men at first were content to 
assail the art they did not appreciate sympathetically. 
They spend their first centuries in discussions, the last in 
profiting by the material prosperity of the times, in sect- 
building in all its branches. 

We believe that, as men become broad as they are radical 
in rationalism, they will try to restore every really helpful 
means of religious culture, especially a department of means 
as extensive and tried as that of sacred art. 

For, as we have said in effect, the appeal to the eye is as 
legitimate as to the ear, and, if not as indispensable, still nec- 
essary, because God and the things of God do not so affect 
the mind and heart as to make any means of impression 
superfluous. 
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In view of such a change, the first hostile impulse is to 
suggest that idolatry is sinful. The next is to ask, Are idols 
responsible for it? Sin is no quality of things even in their 
corruption. Idols no more necessitate or cause idolatry 
than cards cause gambling, or pulpits dulness. The apostle 
Paul answers, *“ An idol is nothing in the world,” therefore 
nothing sinful. 

Rationalists can hardly be ensnared by any such alarm. 
They are men of ideas. They know the only difference 
between an idea and an idol is their substance; and, what- 
ever danger there be of idolatry among the masses from the 
idea in stone, a similar danger threatens men who allow 
themselves excessive reverence for idols of thought. It is 
as flagrantly a worship of what is made to be God, if we 
confine our thought and duty to the highest conception of 
God, as to the lowest. Our chief mental image of him is 
the Father. If we think only of that celestial Father in our 
mind, we are plainly idolaters. If we look beyond to that 
attribute, Sublime Benignity, which it represents, then we 
worship a quality, a fragment only. 

If we fashion our inward image in stone, it becomes more 
real to us. It survives our hours of insight. It ministers to 
us when we are unable to construct it. In the moods which 
blur it within, such as times of anger, cruelty, care, there 
without it waits to bless. We can see effectually when we 
listen listlessly. How pervasive and hallowing must have 
been the presence of the face of Olympian Jove in Hellenic 
cities before religion was explained and corrupt! It told 
men, as no epic or chant could do, of the majesty in the soul, 
of which such image is a witness and to which it is an an- 
swer. 

All this may be admitted, while the practical objection is 
urged that beyond a certain point images obscure precisely 
as before they illustrated, and are changed from devotional 
helps to devotional hindrances. Valid as the objection is, it 
applies equally to audible impressions. - Has not Jesus been 
so preached as to radically misrepresent his mission and dis- 
tort his character? Not only in early and uncritical times, 
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but now after the introduction of printing, and with the 
careful results of modern research within reach, Jesus is so 
preached that our fathers would be scandalized. In certain 
sects Jesus is no longer mediator, but principal. Prayers 
are addressed to him interchangeably with those to the Al- 
mighty. A Methodist nowadays can hardly believe that 
John Wesley interdicted them. Still more painful is the 
change which declares that Jesus is indifferent to morality 
save in his followers; for few hymns are more generally or 
more affirmatively sung than 


“Lay thy deadly doings down, down at Jesus’ feet.” 


Indeed, in a more appalling sense than ever before, we may 
quote the text, “ His visage was so marred, more than any 
man.” 

The idea of the devil has been preached until it is no 
longer recognized as simply a mental picture of the princi- 
ple and influence of evil. Prominent pastors suspect their 
brethren of Socinian tendencies, if they argue that there is 
no such person. Surely, their personal devil in honest stone 
would forever disallow the lying dogma of demonology, and 
paralyze the lips of its advocates if it stood beside the pul- 
pit, telling to the eye what has been told to the ear so long 
with impunity. 

In India, symbolism is understood as nowhere else: the 
relation of spiritual conceptions to idols is successfully ex- 
plained in proportion to the intelligence of the people, pre- 
cisely as with us in distinguishing between “the letter and 
the spirit.” The Hindoo accepts the universal method of 
setting forth the unseen by the seen. His body is a mate- 
rial symbol of himself, and his clothes speak of what he is. 
Our aversion to idols is almost unintelligible to him. We 
may well compassionate the young missionary when he as- 
sumes the function of a teacher among Hindoos of sincere 
convictions and trained faculties. He must soon perceive 
that he has been betrayed into a false aud humiliating 
position. A traveller of this type, during a visit to the 
city of Benares, one morning repaired with the crowd, as 
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was their wont, to the Ganges. It was one of those morn- 
ings when the atmosphere seems to palpitate with joyful, 
radiant life.— when a man seems to be caught up away from 
every frivolous, mean, and local thing, to revel in ecstatic 
consciousness that he is the central object of all nature’s 
ministries, ministered to that he may adore the Author of all 
with utter self-abandonment. The traveller surveyed the 
vast crowd, whose first act was ablution, and whose ablution 
was devotion. His attention was specially arrested by the 
movements of a man at some distance. He saw him go 
down to the river, returning with a quantity of mud to the 
shelter and partial privacy of a beautiful wooded nook. 
There, with the deep pure sky above and the refreshing 
foliage about him, he carefully modelled the mud into a 
particular form, then reverently knelt down before it in 
adoration. On completing his devotions, he took up the 
image and threw it back into the stream from whose banks 
it came. Sentiments of disgust and pity fermented in the 
traveller’s breast: he accosted and questioned the devotee, 
impatiently remonstrating at idolatry in so gross a form. 
The victim of his zeal heard him patiently. At a glance, it 
was plain the Hindoo was an immeasurably superior man: 
his face was refined, intelligent, beautiful, as faces are when 
a noble spirit dominates the flesh. One may think of Henry 
Ware or Cardinal Newman. He answered as such men 
always answer sincere fanaticism: he said, in substance, 
that he knew there was nothing sacred in any idol. It was 
simply pictorial. 

In this case, he had fashioned an image, from the only 
available material, of their conception of the High and Holy 
One, Vishnu. It was that form which had been connected 
with his earliest approach to the unseen and eternal. All 
through life, it had been the medium of his thoughts: no 
one could imagine the preciousness of that beloved and 
sacred form save those to whom it had become familiar by 
daily contemplation. An image, he continued, was helpful. 
One could not always command the imagination. Besides, 
at the best of times the mind is prone to wander away into 
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empty space. He found that an idol was helpful to him as 
to his ancestors and to the people generally. But “a mud 
god”! The material had excited the traveller’s disgust and 
warped his judgment. Well! what mattered it? he did not 
worship mud! Nor before a golden shrine, bedizened with 
jewels, should he worship gold! Why despise mud? Is 
it less the gift and creation of God than gold? Shall we 
not make the least serve him by serving us, as well as the 
greatest things ? 

Who of us, however deep our conviction of the superiority 
of Christianity over Hindooism, would have cared to relieve 
that traveller of his task in answering this saintly idolater? 
Such conservatism as his is a thousand times more rational 
than the radicalism which begins at the altar and never rests 
until it leaves a man alone on the church door-step. 

There is a rationalism unto death. It is that which cuts 
our thinking off from the religious affections. As in human 
love, the heart dictates the appropriate ritual of affection. 
Be sure that, just as vital belief begins to decline with gnos- 
ticism — that is, mere indulgence of the intellect, and ends 
in agnosticism —that is, intellectual pauperism, so, eccle- 
siastically, the indiscriminate, wanton adhesion to form and 
ceremony ends in some repulsively bare room, where the 
victim of a morbid conscience reads and expounds a chapter 
from the Bible of some other people’s religion to a score of 
unbelievers having, perhaps, no conscience at all, who re- 
luctantly thrust the Sunday paper behind them, to be re- 
sumed at the first symptom of tedium. 

We hear on all hands, * The Chinese must go.” The 
mandate can hardly arise from repugnance to Chinese moral 
and religious ideas, in the case of those who vaunt the sort 
of radicalism we deplore. Their views on these themes are 
identical. Confucius has spoken all they profess to have to 
say. Who, for example, judging it on its merits alone, 
can decide whether the following is Chinese or “ advanced 
thought” ? — 

“There are things above the power of human comprehen- 
sion, beyond the grasp of human intelligence. Follow those 
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things which are within the grasp of intelligence. You 
cannot figure to yourself the nature of God, you cannot 
certainly know that there is any point of contact between 
his nature and yours; and, in the absence of such knowledge, 
the efficacy of your prayers and sacrifices must ever be an 
open question. 

“What you have called in the past the observance of 
religion is in reality but an exercise of the imagination: it 
may represent a truth or it may not,— we cannot tell.” 

The rest of the statement is the usual ethical commonplace 
“to behave one’s self well.” 

Have we, as the fruit of our thinking and superior advan- 
tages as Christians, nothing to show beyond the common- 
places of an almost mechanical order of intellect? Do we 
require no higher and more complex religion than that of 
a people whose mobility is akin to automatism? Does not 
our whole being shiver (appreciate the great Chinese moral- 
ist as we may) to think, if Confucius had spoken to us, 
Jesus need not to have lived nor died? Ay, let the Chinese 
go, if with them they can take our bastard Confucianism, 
which vaunts ethics as all-sufficient, just as the ancient 
mariner floated bladders at the masts’ heads, as substitutes 
for sails and the winds of heaven! Let it go, lest it infect 
the public character, and lest, when it has finished its work 
upon our posterity, some new China, Christian or better, 
shall bar its ports against them, saying, “ Americans must 
go,” under the impression they are too mercenary for benefi- 
cent enterprises, too selfish and hard and charmless for 
citizenship or friendship. But our people are religious by 
inheritance in the very texture of their nature: they appear 
to the contrary through the sudden sweeping down of the 
industrial spirit. The discovery of minerals, the marvels of 
invention, the novelty of riches, the excitement and exi- 
gencies of a new country, and other causes, distract them 
for the present. Nevertheless, they are people of sensitive 
emotions and of generous sentiments. Even now, when be- 
guiled and engrossed by material things, the latent apprecia- 


tion of religion is shown everywhere. Worldliness is to my 
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mind seldom aggressive, and atheism is generally found 
within the radius of argumentative theism. On the part of 
well-read men, we often find an almost childish liking for 
formalism. Their minds are in confirmed revolt against the 
whole series of dogma, and it may be against the whole sys- 
tem of government. Yet they assist at the services of sucha 
church, conscious of emotional exaltation and delight similar 
to that which impressive architecture or music without 
words produces. Among our own people, if a pastor be of 
an unimaginative and unspiritual mind, cold and secular in 
manner, there are those who will find a Levite for their 
priest; and, if their convictions have to play Naaman’s part, 
they insist on worship in appropriate form and accent. 
Puritanism has always been a misfit on the English. Its 
bare walls and monotonous meetings have been a penance. 
Its austere and ponderous doctrines have been an enigma 
which each generation has persuaded itself was explained. 
When we wander through the churches and cathedrals of 
England, we are impressed with the richness of its original 
church life. Though the majority lived beneath wattled or 
thatched roofs, they worshipped in veritable temples of 
beauty; when they were poor, they rejoiced that religion was 
rich; and, though cruel dogmas were existent, they were 
not obtruded. In old England, religion was a joy, the 
centre of life,—truly mother church. It was so in Israel, 
in Hellas, in Rome. It is always so when a religion is 
native. Protestantism, especially Puritanism, practically 
eliminated every element save the Jewish from Christianity. 

The American is not only English, but English with a 
Greek complexion. The fact is not only suggested by his 
business traits and political spirit, but also by his fondness 
for both science and art, his independent thought and def- 
erence to institutions, his love of healthy life and calmness 
in presence of death. 

To such a people Protestantism is a misfit. As our nation 
comes to self-consciousness, this will become apparent. A 
new people of necessity have nothing to wear but misfits. 
Whether in literary style or legislation or education, they 
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begin by basing their efforts on foreign models. As to re- 
ligion, only a few in any locality realize even that the 
genius of our New World must evolve a faith and cultus 
appropriate to itself. Emerson’s influence is surpassingly 
interesting, viewed in this connection. He is read every- 
where. We are never surprised to find him in strange com- 
pany. It is as if people forgot everything about him except 
that he is an American, lucid even when beyond them. He 
is theological, Unitarian, and more; yet he is read as a 
classic. Why is it? Is his theology any more intelligible 
than Augustine's? Can you explain “ Over-Soul” any bet- 
ter than “ Trinity in Unity”? No. But Emerson, however 
poetic or abstruse, thought in the vernacular of open mod- 
ern minds. 

What Emerson did for religious literature we need do for 
religious art,— make it interesting, modern, suggestive, de- 
lightful, and elevating, not merely retrospective and decora- 
tive. The long-starved taste of the people shows itself on 
all hands. Where can we go among the well-to-do, however 


radical, without seeing Catholic pictures and statuary? The 


Irish servant enters our parlors astonished to see these famil- 
iar and revered emblems: it never enters her simple relig- 
ious soul that a Christian can object to images in church 
and have them at home, or that it is wrong to look at them 
to help us remember God or some illustrious prophet or 
other saint, and right to have them for decorations, right to 
make Christ crucified an ornament, wrong to look on it and 
then pray God “that, if we suffer with him, we may also 
reign together.” 

The indulgence of this taste for Catholic art means many 
things, and some things trivial: it also signifies that the 
power to appreciate this form of teaching still exists. 
There is the same reason, therefore, for it to be resorted 
to now as at first,—not a restoration of medieval produc- 
tions, but the creation of new forms illustrative of the actual 
ideas of to-day. Images of Jesus are needed, for instance, 
to give such eonceptions as those of Strauss, Renan, and 
Furness. People might see in a moment what letter-press 
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could not convey for days. Munkdcsy has shown the way. 
We are profoundly grateful for his daring rationalism, espe- 
cially after the disappointing effect of works like Holman 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” In it we expected natural- 
ism, and found neither Jesus nor Christ. Munkd4esy in his 
“Christ before Pilate” has failed except in showing the 
way. Be sure the Master did not look like that. True, 
the figure is human; but we, like distraught Mary in the 
morning of the resurrection, by ourselves would never know 
it was he, looking so like a melancholy and forlorn apostle 
of the eccentric side of the Transcendental movement. The 
true image will always come, however, as this came. Mun- 
kAesy saw a certain man, and went to his canvas, saying, 
This is how, I suppose, he looked. There must be inde- 
pendence and piety, for true religious symbols are impossible 
without religious feeling, just as sacred music uninspired by 
piety is felt to be — what itis! The artist must be in sym- 
pathy with his subject. 

A man needs to be called of God to do any sublime work. 
Unutterably shallow is the age that cannot see this. Not all 
the talent of the world can counterfeit the autograph of in- 
spired genius. And by inspiration I mean power directly 
out of the original source of life. 

All true priests are called of God, and all who lead the 
soul to him are priests; for the priest is he who helps pre- 
sent the (living) sacrifice. The singer is or should be still 
a minister, as if he or she spoke from the pulpit. Every 
man or woman who officiates in church merely for mone) 
or for other professional considerations deserves to-day the 
scathing word of prophecy —hireling — precisely as in olden 
times. To allege no other reason for this repugnance, it 
shocks the soul with a sense of degradation that man is 
so pitiful a dependant on material things that in the most 
awful and exalted moments of life he must be secretly beck- 
oning for his food. 


There is another. When John Weiss was nearing his mor- 
tal end, it was necessary to relieve those awhile who had 
tended him through a long sickness. He was content, consid- 
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erate, yet obliged to sigh, “ But it adds a new bitterness to 
death.” Not that we glance at paid nurses; for do they not 
themselves long to die in the arms of their friends? The 
hireling has his place. There is no more wrong in paying 
a man to be a machine than in buying a machine to do a 
man’s part. The hireling of the prophet’s scorn is not the 
paid priest, but the priest who is a priest mainly for hire. 
He who would not preach, paint, or sing without pay in 
church (when it were right, when he could afford to do so, 
and he was called) is not fit to serve the altar at all. He 
who ministers for pay is never worth his earnings; he who 
ministers for love of religion, for God, for man, whatever he 
be paid, is never paid enough, for his services are above all 
price. So say all the souls he helps heavenward. 


Worse still, the preaching hireling is apt to be a mere 
8 


empiric, venturing worthless theories, a thrifty retailer of 
stolen goods,— one who reduces religion to a critique of 
itsélf. 

Here in long-established churches the laity are often as 
well informed on every subject discussed in the pulpit as 
the clergy. Rationalism has said all it has to say, for the 
present at least. Nobody writes to-day what has not been 
already written, unless he advocates the restoration of paint- 
ings and sculpture or improved ritual and the like. Even 
great men, great in philosophy and theology, are at a disad- 
vantage beside the neat elocution of easy-going, entertaining 
optimism. Said an unconsciously great man, * The churches 
do not want great men any more: I am not sure but they 
are wise.” I refrained, at some cost, from asking if they 
wanted “little ones.” Unhappily, there is a distinct class 
of laymen, often making Unitarianism powerful, who care 
for no kind of preaching. They give the barbs to the 
shafts launched at our ministry and services. What are 
these shafts? Legion! Shafts aimed at all religious effort, 
but alarming in this case as nowhere else, because they 
come with the authority of men whose example and charac- 
ter are our strength and glory: fitful attendance on the 
Sunday service; the demand for brevity; the nonchalant 
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banter, meaningful as if uttered with invective, such as, 
when a minister is to be chosen, “Suit the women,” or 
“Suit the young people, and you will suit us,’ * We will 
pay, don’t ask us to listen”; the silent acquiescence in dis- 
gracefal parochial tactics, as if they had no responsibility ; 
the pitiless abandonment of the ministry to the despotism 
of the voluntary principle, albeit they argue bravely for 
civil service in national affairs and praise unweariedly the 
old-time chivalrous support of the clergy by the prominent 
laymen. 

They are men who disdain excuses, shirking, connivances, 
and hypocrisies, yet countenance the much larger class who 
indulge in them. This larger class make a boast of vicari- 
ous churchmanship, show a perverse tolerance for strange 
rites and dogmas, and unblushingly support other churches 
(neglecting their own perhaps), for the same reason Solo- 
mon built shrines to Chemosh and Ashtoreth. 

We ask, What does this mean? Are we forced to the 
uncharity of saying they are less earnest as to right and 
truth, frivolous, worldly? To know them is to repel any 
such imputation. As we read the case, these symptoms 
mean, first, indifference to opinion,—the indifference of 
familiarity and possession. 

We have told them what we have to tell. Moreover, a cer- 
tain school of ministers has never wearied of declaring that 
a church is principally a place where we are to tell what we 
know. They have learned their lessons: why should they 
go to school any longer? And, if the church be principally 
a school, what shall we say? Secondly, they mean preoc- 
cupation. Their avocation, most avocations, tax the mind. 
Thought to be welcome must be incidental, however large 
au incident. Ata Unitarian club or conference an address 
is acclaimed which would have been merely endured on 
Sunday morning. The mind has been gradually raised to 
an assimilative temperature, social warmth has quickened the 
feeling of common interests. Yet the thought is the thing 
most valued, after all. It is an old friend: we are no longer 
piqued by curiosity nor attentive through the sense of 
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what is due to a stranger. Our old friend, valued very 
highly, is nevertheless disappointing: we have been a little 
like Midas,— we expected everything from one. We felt rich: 
every possible want was being provided for in the universal 
transmutation of mystery and error into the pure gold of 
truth. You remember the fantastic scene,—the child of 
fortune simply standing still as Fortune worked her will. 

As with this son of Gordius, the rationalist who has a 
soul rejoices to see legend, sophistry, mystery, false doctrine, 
all invested with the charms of truth or displaced by real- 
ity. But when he yearns to rest in simple faith, and 
hungers for the joys of devotion, he feels he would part with 
all his facts for the consciousness which his less enlightened 
fathers and mothers had, that behind all facts and errors, 
above all our weaknesses and sins, there is a heart of in- 


finite compassion, with which we may commune and from 
which draw strength. He then sees how contumacious it 
was to flout the idea that “ought” had nothing to do with 
the means of grace. We can study to advantage alone; 


but the religious sentiment gains strength for private devo- 
tion by the “communion of saints.’ The men who pray in 
secret are the men who most enjoy “ common prayer.” 

Still, he may not be to blame. The men who say 
that they do not recognize church-going as a duty seldom 
mean more by it than going to hear a sermon, no deca- 
logue, surely, commands this. But if it mean denying the 
duty of availing ourselves of every means of grace which 
the Church should provide, and narrowing our effort to 
learning a certain set of opinions, then, indeed, Midas is 
hungry, because he preferred to be rich in facts, and 
neglected the humbler but more necessary duties of medita- 
tion, practical piety, and philanthropy. 

The attitude of undevout Unitarians is a sign. Of what 
is it a sign? we ask again. Surely, of the insufficiency of 
the means of grace. They asked bread. We give it. They 
are full. They are no longer famished refugees nor excited 
pioneers. They are men cultivated and ready for a home 
fully furnished and suitably decorated. The day comes in 
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frontier life when it is as great a trial and disgrace to a 
man to live in a log cabin as it was once a creditable proof 
of manly endurance. The day was when “the upper room 
at Jerusalem” transcended cathedrals in sanctity. It is a 
noble thing to deny ourselves the comforts of a well-ap- 
pointed church home for the truth’s sake; but, when we 
know what we believe, and have definite work to do and 
sufficient means, it is a calamity or disgrace to be careless 
about church and cultus. 

Unorganized missionary rationalism has no future. It 
will wake some day to find it has used the words “ religion” 
and “reform” needlessly. Its eloquence, its philosophies, its 
offered substitute for Christianity, amount in reality simply 
to a precept, “ Behave yourselves properly.” But organized 
liberalism, when not handicapped by subscriptions, may 
dominate the thoughtful classes of the world, provided it is 
resolved to abandon the prejudice against more complex 
organization, and to carry out the reformation it has begun, 
ivrespective of the narrow prejudices of Protestantism 
against the original Christian Church, and resolute in its 
purpose to study the development of Catholicism in a teach- 
able spirit. If Protestantism teaches us how to argue, the 
old Church teaches us how to grow. 

Already earnest men everywhere fill us with hope. Our 
services grow more and more impressive. Truer architect- 
ural ideas are adopted. Here and there men flee neither 
from the font nor the Lord’s table as if they were puerile 
or dangerous. Here and there men no longer talk of Jesus 
as a demigod they have denied, but as a living teacher who 


has passed into the heavens. Everywhere the clergy seem 
amused at the recent era, when they unfrocked themselves 
of appropriate attire, to walk abroad or stand in the pulpit 
as mimic tradesmen. The sigh as of a man awaking says: 


5 


“Individualism means the autocratic rule of the laity. The 
voluntary principle” turns the priest’s bread into parochial 
charity! We are “clerks” again, clerks hired, dismissed, 
with no local status, no home, no permanent influence. 
What the man awaking will say I know not; but, ere he 
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slept, he saw something which unconscious cerebration con- 
verted into a horrible dream. 

God in his wisdom has given to rational Christianity the 
honor of exalting truth in his house. Oh that we may see 
the glory of this second house equal to that of the first; 
that “ Rational” may mean as much as “Latin” or “Catho- 
lic”; that artists, singers, writers,— all who ever enriched 
any true temple,—may enrich ours! Then the churches 
will be more manifestly the dear common home of neighbor- 
hoods, delightful to every noble sense as palaces which the 
poorest may claim as their occasional home as well as the 
richest. Then the Sunday service will be the scholar’s 
Sabbath, the busy man’s leisure hour,— holy day and holi- 
day at once,— the sorrowing one’s consolatory distraction, 
the children’s gate of heaven. Christ shall be preached 
with new tongues, from glistening marbles and warm can- 
vas as well as from the pulpit and the choir. The deaf 
shall hear, the blind see. Children shall learn from the 
picture the meaning of the sermon. And all, warmed with 
hallowed, happy emotions of love to God and the saints, 
shall sally forth, to tell by the manner of their going that 


they have heard and seen gladsome things,— the gospel. 


Then no sardonic smile in the scornful, nor pensive mem- 
ories of vanished temples in the devout, shall greet the in- 
scription above the altar, “ This is our Father’s house.” 


R. A. GRIFFIN. 





The Unearned Increment. 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


Mr. Mill’s expression, printed at the head of this paper. 
was originally applied to that portion of the value of land 
which was not due to the efforts or sacrifices of its owner, or 
of those from whom he derived it by purchase or succession. 
But the meaning of the phrase has recently been stretched 
to cover the excess of recompense which falls to the labor of 
some men, but which equal labor, ability, and desert on the 
part of other men fail tosecure. In this seuse it has become 
interwoven with various reformatory movements with which 
we are familiar; and in this extended signification it will 
here be used. Of course, no sharp line of division can be 
drawn between earned value and that which is not earned; 
for to mortal vision these two sources of revenue are inex- 
tricably shaded into each other. As logical precision cannot 
be attained, the reader must make allowance for those occa- 
sional errors of excess or defect which are inseparable from 
the employment of any of the useful catchwords of human 
speech. 

The prompt abolition of all unearned increments is held 
by many to be demanded in the interest of a healthy system 
of social economy. It is set forth as an indisputable axiom 
that property and income should be rigidly restricted to 
earnings, and imaginative persons are ready with schemes by 
which this might be brought to pass: some one of them, we 
are told, the world should lose no time in adopting. Before 
giving an unreserved assent to this clamorous proposition, it 
will not be amiss to consider the powerful motor that the 
hope of this unearned increment has always been, and now is, 
in human society; and, also, how little consciousness of sin 
men have shown in getting it, if they could. From the thou. 
sands of illustrations to be found on every side, I shall take 
the first examples that happen to present themselves. ‘They 
are likely to be commonplace even te dullness: they are 
nevertheless overlooked by enthusiasts who goad their fel- 
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low-men to make instant demand for that socialistic solution 
of difficulties towards which the drift of serious economic 
thought is undoubtedly tending. Not until we come to a 
realizing sense of the facts to be dealt with can there be 
much hope of success in inventing new methods for setting 
enterprise and talent effectively at work, or in limiting 
property already acquired by wiser restrictions. 

About the year 1830 many of the prosperous householders 
of New England were seized with the desire to rid them- 
selves of their sturdy colonial furniture, in order to supply 
its place with certain abominations of veneering and horse- 
hair that were then modern and fashionable. Auctions were 
held, and “the old stuff” was sold off to farmers and me- 
chanics who could not afford to keep up with the mode. 
The purchasers had some twenty years’ use of these solid 
chairs, tables, and presses, and at the end of this period — 
a rage for the antique having possessed the land — parted 
with them, often for ten times their cost. Now, these excel- 
lent people—for some of them are likely to have been 
deacons — saw no sin in appropriating the magnificent incre- 
ment which no labor of theirs had produced. The squire 
and his folk wanted the furniture more than the money: 
they wanted the money more than the furniture. Both 
parties were satisfied. What more would you have? 

The reading of these untutored craftsmen had not ranged 
over the region of ethico-economic subtleties that we are at 
present exploring; but they were familiar with the history 
of Richard Whittington, late lord mayor of London, and saw 
no reason to doubt that he was the exemplary character his 
biographer represents him. The increment resulting from 
the sale of his cat was, to be sure, startling in its magnitude. 
But who could entertain the preposterous notion that the 
virtuous vendor was entitled only to those few shillings of 
advance upon the last quotations of the British cat-market 
which he might be said to have earned by his care of pussy 
on the voyage to the rat-infested island? To whom, if not 
to him, belonged the abundant gold which its inhabitants 
were eager to pay for feline services? It were ethics run 
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mad to say that a dividend of this unearned increment was 
the just due of every loafer in London streets, as well as of 
every savage who roamed the American continent! This 
was the point of view which to our honest predecessors in 
this land seemed that of righteousness and common sense. 

Many years ago, while travelling in the State of Maine, I 
fell in with a dealer in horses. It was his habit to pick up 
these animals ir northern New England and Canada, and to 
bring them to Boston for sale. He mentioned a sum that 
he was pretty sure to net on each purchase, and confessed 
that the trade under these conditions afforded a modest 
support. In the loose way in which we use language, no 
one would have hesitated to say that here was a man who 
was earning his living,—no more, and no less. But my 
companion went on to mention that on several occasions he 
had received money he had not earned. He had now and 
then stumbled upon a colt that “turned out to have speed in 
him”; and he had once bought a curiously spotted horse, 
which he sold at a very large advance as mate to an animal 
that was similarly decorated. It never occurred to this 
simple merchant that his right to appropriate these unearned 
increments could be disputed by any sane person: he was 
buoyant with the hope of repeating the experience. 

Finding myself one day in the company of several lawyers 
of fame and of wide knowledge in all relating to their pro- 
fession, I inquired what was the average income earned by 
a member of the Suffolk Bar, who was also a Harvard gradu- 
ate, when he had reached the age of forty. I do not feel 
justified in discouraging legal studies by mentioning the pre- 
cise number of dollars which these gentlemen agreed was an 
approximate answer to my question. It is sufficient to say 
that, considering the cost of seven years of academic or spe- 
cial training, it seemed to me that capital invested in acquir- 
ing a mechanical craft would be more fruitful in money-win- 
ning results. But, if the earnings of the average lawyer are 
so meagre, why do so many average graduates seek admis- 
sion to the bar? The answer has been written by all the 
sages in all the languages. Goethe tells us that every young 
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man thinks the world belongs to him, and Adam Smith calls 
attention to the exaggerated estimate we all put upon our 
personal chances of success. And the lesson of these emi- 
nent teachers is admirably illustrated in the Princess Schehe- 
razade’s tale of the “ Barber’s Fifth Brother.” The imagina- 
tion of the street-pedler of crockery pictures unearned incre- 
ments far in excess of the usual receipts of dealers in these 
fragile wares. These he goes on appropriating till he is able 
to marry the vizier’s daughter, whom he proceeds to treat in 
a manner which shows the lady to have been even less earned 
than his previous acquisitions. No wrong will be done to 
the average student of our law schools if we put into his 
mouth an adaptation of Alnaschar’s soliloquy: “ While I 
have no more than common abilities, I nevertheless expect 
uncommon pay for their exercise. The aged counsellor, 
whose office I shall enter, will die as soon as people have 
become used to seeing me about the place. An ordinary safe 
sort of person will be wanted to look after his lucrative trusts 
which almost run themselves; and there I shall be directly 
in the way of obtaining them. Or perhaps one of those 
multi-millionaires (who nowadays seem to be as thick as 
blackberries) will ask me to foreclose his mortgages and col- 
lect his rents, and will gladly pay the usual five per cent. for 
services that are by no means arduous. To the stipend 
which they tell me is earned by the average lawyer of my 
pretensions, I hope to add an unearned increment which he 
does not get.” 

The toiler who works in the fiction-factory knows that he 
will receive more than the usual payment if his novel keeps 
him in bread and butter till he can write another. But what 
if Mr. Gladstone should give it the push of an adverse review, 
as in the case of Robert Elsmere? or if he should chance to 
stumble upon that inscrutable element of popularity which 
causes works like Mr. Potter of Texas to sell by the hun- 
dred thousand? Why, then he will thank Heaven, and 
pocket the unearned increment without the slightest scruple. 


It were, perhaps, to consider too curiously, if we raise the 
question whether the hope of a surplusage of pay as meas- 
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ured by desert could have any influence in the most sacred 
of human callings. There is the hard fact that the annual 
income of the average minister is considerably below one 
thousand dollars; and there is the other fact that some min- 
isters receive from ten to twenty thousand. Does the aver- 
age member of the Senior Class of a divinity school claim 
that he can earn by better service more than is received by 
the majority of his brethren now in the field? A question 
not to be asked. May he not, then, throw out some tentacle 
of hope that chance will give him an unearned increment 
which he may use in charity, or even for the increase of his 
own years of usefulness by engaging a substitute while he 
takes a summer vacation? A question that may be answered 
in the affirmative without lack of reverence for the men of 
exceptional unselfishness who constitute our clergy. 

But it may be objected that the preceding illustrations 
have been taken from a civilization that has become cor- 
rupted and gone astray. Let us, then, set our fancy to work 
upon the squalid savage till we have idealized him into the 
guide and philosopher of his race that Rousseau conceived 
him to be. Our imagination is not potent enough to lift 
him above the desire for the unearned increment. If the 
average product earned by a day’s angling was five fish, we 
feel sure that our estimable ancestor entertained the hope 
of catching ten,—even though the superfluous five might 
otherwise have bitten at the crooked bone his neighbor 
dangled in the stream. 

Franklin’s definition of man as a tool-using “u:wal is not 
satisfactory. The higher apes know the virtue that lies in 
clubs as well as policemen, and the web of the spider is a 
snare of more exquisite construction than the last patent 
fly-trap. But in describing this perplexing human personage, 
as the world has known him up to date, it will not be amiss 
to call him a hopeful speculator in chances, a persistent 
seeker after an unearned increment. The expectation of 
greater gain than is authorized by the stern logic of facts, 
the buoyant confidence of getting more than we pay for in 
service, has hitherto been a potent factor in pushing on the 
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work of this world. And religion, in dealing with a better 
world to come, has not been able to dispense with it. “ Woe 
be to that soul which hath but what it earneth!” “Use 
every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape whipping?” 


The warning of the great bishop is echoed by the greater 
player. From this doleful outlook, men have turned for 
comfort to that surplus of virtue deposited by the Saints in 
the treasury of the Church,—some of which, upon proper 
application, might be passed to their own meagre accounts. 
Necessarily there is another side to all this. It is true that 
the unearned increment is occasionally balanced by an inci- 
dence of privation which must be borne somewhere. But 
it is not certain that this offset is without compensations. 
Dogberry, in presenting his claims to self-satisfaction and 
to the respect of his fellows, announces that he has had 
“losses.” And there can be few of us who have not fallen 
in with companions who were as eager as the constable of 
Messina to emphasize their ventures which came to disaster. 
In the course of several voyages in sailing-vessels, it has 
been my fortune to meet American citizens who opened their 
hearts with a freedom which, outside the ecclesiastical con- 
fessional, seems impossible upon solid earth. And they were 
always anxious to tell me how they had spent their hard- 
-arned money in developing the wrong silver mine, or with 
much mental travail had given birth to an idea which was 
worth thousands to the patentee who provided it with the 
last practical push. Yes, they had had losses! But they 
wished me to know that they had lived in that interesting 
border-land between acquisition and forfeiture, where a 
touch might have sent them in either direction; they had 
tasted its invigorating climate, and could display as assets 
the experience which is to be gained in no other locality. 
“The greatest pleasure in life is to win at cards!” ex- 
claimed that brilliant scapegrace, Charles James Fox. He 
presently added, “ The next greatest is to lose!” It would 
not be creditable to indorse the first proposition, even though 
the carnal man may at times feel a sneaking acquiescence in 
it. The second we are tempted to pronounce monstgous. 
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And yet I think that those who will expand the considera- 
tions just hinted at will find that it is not without a measure 
of verity. 

Most persons consider that the abolition of the unearned 
increments thus far noticed would be either undesirable or 
impracticable, and Mr. Henry George goes so far as to imply 
that they should not be lessened by taxation. According to 
the views of this well-known gentleman, increase of value 
which is not the recompense of labor may be appropriated 
by the possessors of stocks, furniture, books, horses, and 
buildings: neither is he concerned because unequal money 
returns are received for services rendered in different pro- 
fessions and trades by men who are equal in character and 
ability. But to the owner of land not only shall no un- 
earned increment be permitted, but the State shall take 
from him without compensation the value he has given for 
it, as well as that he has incorporated with it. Now, there is 
much to be said in favor of the essential principle of the 
single tax. Contrasted with our demoralizing and wasteful 
methods of raising revenue, its superiority is unquestionable. 
We may accept as a self-evident proposition that it would 
be well to take for the general expenses of the community 
so much of the value of land as is not due to private effort 
and the risk of private capital. 

But the difficulty comes in determining just what this is. 
For Mr. George has provided us with limiting principles 
which materially affect his dominant one. We are told that 
no tax should be levied on the products of labor ; that what- 
ever value man creates by mind or hand should be his, as 
well against the State as against his neighbor; and that the 
inheritance of the so-created value is a natural right. Once 
carry these propositions to their logical conclusion, and much 
of the land value, from which so handsome a revenue is 
expected, would shrink to as pitiful a residuum as the old 
lady found in “ Hamlet” after she had cut out all the quota- 
tions. A certain tract of land, near the house I occupy in 
one of the suburbs of Boston, has greatly increased in value 
during the past twenty years; and the same thing can be 
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said of a mass of granite that was buried near it. But it is 
just as easy to point to the individuals whose labor, skill, and 
savings have given the land its present value as it is to point 
to the quarry-men, stone-cutters, and capitalists who have 
given its present value to the granite. Not long ago the 
tract I refer to was a barren pasture, and was bought at a 
price far below the cost of the labor expended in blasting 
out the rocks and cutting down the forest, and thus fitting 
it for any civilized use. The purchasers proceeded to open 
roads, build sidewalks, plant trees, provide transportation, 
and in many other ways to spend their savings upon the 
land. They of course expected an earned increment from 
the sale of house-lots that would compensate their labor and 
yield such interest as an absolutely safe investment of their 
savings would command; but the work was undertaken 
through hope of a further increment — unearned, if you 
choose to call it so—that should bear some proportion to 
their risk. They were disappointed in both; and yet no pro- 
fessed philanthropists could have wrought more beneficently. 
For no fraction of the capital and energy expended in pre- 
paring the land for human habitation was lost to the com- 
munity: the result was purchased by house-builders for less 
than it had cost, and its value is annually assessed. Butit is 
difficult to see how even the present assessment can be justi- 
fied upon the “ ethical principle” weekly proclaimed by the 
single tax journal; namely, that “no tax should be levied 
on the products of labor.” It is not to the point to say that 
the presence of people is necessary to give value to land: the 
presence of some people largely increases such value, while 
that of other people as largely diminishes it. Streets in 
Boston may easily be pointed out where an intelligent, effi- 
cient, hard-working population has increased, but where the 
value of land has as steadily declined. Of course, land would 
be worthless if there were no population, as the advocates of 
the single tax are never tired of telling us; but so would a 
metropolitan newspaper, a herd of milch cows, the rolling 
stock of a railroad, and the copyright of Progress and Pov- 
erty. That all men contribute equally to the value of land 
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is the proposition evidently wanted for the exigencies of 
these reformers; but this can no more be maintained than 
that they contribute equally to the value of Emerson's Essays 
or of the Norih River steamboats. 

Undoubtedly, instances may be pointed out where there is 
an increase in land value —as is the case with many other 
values — which is far beyond any reasonable compensation 
for ability, labor, or risk. The emptor ret sperate, known 
to Roman law, offsets many bad bargains by an occasional 
success which is proclaimed in all the papers. And, as the 
ownership of a definite area of the earth has always been 
recognized as different in kind from other ownerships, Mr. 
George is perhaps right in saying that the time has come 
when the State should take all rental value to make sure of 
getting this unearned increment. But the proposal can 
never receive the sober attention it deserves so long as it is 
annexed to a scheme for confiscating the value of one class 
of property which has been largely created by labor, while 
increasing the value of all other property in so doing. Land 
titles in America have arisen from laws made or sanctioned 
by the people with a view to the common good. Here in 
Massachusetts the depositors in the savings-banks are in num- 
ber equal to three from every family in the State, and our 
legislators have decreed that these deposits shall be chiefly 
loaned upon land values. Now, it may be desirable that the 
limited ownership of these values which all civilized nations 
at present permit should, in legal phrase, cease and deter- 
mine. And, if this is the case, the creation of a public debt 
to compensate those who would otherwise be despoiled of 
their earnings should be avoided. Like all public debts, it 
would pledge the produce of labor to provide capital with an 
investment which called for neither foresight, enterprise, nor 
risk. But to meet the emergency by an equal assessment 
upon all existing wealth would be a perfectly just way of 
accomplishing the change that Mr. George has so earnestly 
at heart; and, when his followers can see this, the single tax 
doctrine will receive the consideration it undoubtedly merits. 

But would it be for the general interest for the State to 
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assume land values according to this warmly advocated 
method? Any one who is conscious of the immense com- 
plexities that should be approximately grasped before an- 
swering the question may well shrink from an off-hand reply. 
No single brain is subtle enough to realize more than a frac- 
tion of the results involved in the change. Mr. George 
thinks it would abolish poverty: Mr. Atkinson thinks it 
would tend to make the rich richer by giving them the use 
of all valuable land. Bishop Huntington — according to a 
statement recently made by his son in Epping Forest — was 
wise enough to give two years of study to the question 
before committing himself to a favorable opinion. Less 
cautious men have found themselves able to take a flying 
leap from the spring-board of an attractive theory and clear 
all the difficulties that must arise in its application. Space 
compels me to reserve the notice of even a few of the facts 
that must be taken into acgount before we select for aboli- 
tion that single class of unearned increments which may 
arise from the present limited ownership of land. 

Iu passing to the social reformer, associated with the 
movement of the Nationalists, it is pleasant to note his will- 
ingness to pay proper respect to expectations raised by laws 
mow in being. When speaking in his own person, he is care- 
ful to tell us that our various industries are not to be as- 
sumed by the nation without due compensation to those 
whose brains and savings have set them in motion, or to those 
who possess them by legal transfer from their creators. But 
this is to end in the absorption of all increments, whether 
earned or unearned, and the direction of affairs by such 
politicians as may be able to get themselves elected. Emo- 
tions are as catching as measles, and he who conceives Uto- 
pia with enthusiasm will not want disciples. His appeal is 
to the noblest sentiments of the noblest men; and also, alas! 
to the passions of the envious and malignant. Dear to the 
human heart is the phrase that will lift us above facts. It 


is always accepted by the unthinking as an axiom; some- 
times, even, by the perplexed thinker, to spare himself the 
weariness of further thought. General propositions, to 
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which all the righteous must assent, are easily framed. It 
is true that the struggle to surpass our neighbor, to get 
more of the good things of this world than he does, cannot 
be contemplated with satisfaction. But, then, it may also 
be true that the effort which disperses the bothers of life, 
and provides a maximum of intelligent energy for the ser- 
vice of the race, is born of a hope of personal gain as un- 
reasonable from the material side of things as it is unlovely 
from that which is spiritual. Has the time come when we 
can spare the glitter of this unearned increment which has 
hitherto lured humanity to continue its toilsome march? 
This chance of over-recompense has been a potent stimulus 
to invention, production, and saving. It has opened and 
improved land now covered by the homes of the poor, who 
have reaped all the value lost in enterprises that were ruin- 
ous only to their projectors. Beings whose self-conscious- 
ness was extinguished in corporate consciousness might be 
better than men; but men they would not be. 

Excellent people have persuaded themselves that the de- 
sire for strong drink could be annihilated by a legal prohi- 
bition of the means of getting it. We are gradually finding 
out that the urgency of this craving is not to be mastered by 
any law that moralists can recommend or legislatures enact. 
But the passion for drink cannot be compared in strength 
or universality to the passion for acquiring the unearned 
increment. Dr. Leete and his friends may try to crush it 
out with all the weight of their statute-books, but it will be 
sure to turn up smiling in the most unexpected places. To 
pursue it with law-makers and policemen would be like 
taking a pack of turtles to go on a squirrel hunt. Not in 
the New Boston of Mr. Bellamy, but in the New Jerusalem 
of the seer of Patmos may we hope to be finally rid of this 
ugly and perplexing element of mundane life. For there 
every name in the directory will have the prefix of “ Saint” 
in token that its proprietor has been wholly freed from the 
frailties of the flesh. 

But, if we cannot extend the economic frontier so far as 
to include the Holy City of the Apocalypse, much may be 
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done within our necessary limitations. We are moving from 
old conditions into new ones with a rapidity never before 
known in human history, and must minimize the friction of 
transition. To condense the visions of the prophets into 
something usable is the task of the hour: the art of select- 
ing the modifiable is the most precious gift. If we cannot 
abolish the unearned increment, we can do something to dis- 
sipate the wide-spread delusion that one man’s gain is nec- 
essarily some other man’s loss, and to destroy the pernicious 
error (fostered by our prevailing methods of taxation) that 
an individual or a community can increase wealth by the 
easy process of incurring debt. We can rebuke with manly 
intolerance the conceit of those who mistake their unearned 
increments for the just rewards of their exertion. Capital- 
ists are now forced to take public opinion into account; and 
every man incurs a personal responsibility, if it is not 
healthy and stimulating. It is expediency, and not justice, 
that assigns to a few the distribution of so large a part of 
the general product: the attempts of the possessors of 
wealth to win social consideration by anti-social expendi- 
tures might be frowned upon with the same success as we 
now frown upon their open patronage of vice. 

The receivers of unearned increments can use them in 
meeting demands that will elevate the community and in- 
crease the ease of subsistence, or they can create demands 
which afford no gratification proportioned to the labor-cost of 
supplying them. Dissolvent speculation is abroad, and Sam- 
son’s riddle again challenges the attention of those who have 
heaped up riches: we hear the old threat of conflagration, 
if the answer is not found. Out of the eater must come forth 
meat, and out of the strong, sweetness. Happily, there are 
many signs that a solution is being sought. Responsibility 
for the use of wealth — though far enough from any ideal 
standard —is felt as never before in the world’s history. 
And to the persuasions of public opinion, to the appeal to 
all that is noblest in human nature, should be added “the 
needful bits and curbs of strict statutes and most biting 
laws.” We have more legitimate objects for taxation than 
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the blankets and cottage of the workman, or even the few 
feet of ground upon which it stands. The foolish expendi- 
tures which thrust labor into wasteful or unproductive em- 
ployment should be made sources of revenue to an extent 
that has never been attempted. The cost of flowers for 
the London season of three months has been estimated at 
%25,000 per day, and the season happens to correspond with 
that in which flowers grow in the open air. The sums 
squandered in our American cities by those who give their 
Sétes champétres at Christmas are the amazement of the mod- 
est Londoners. Tobacco —almost the sole luxury of the 
poor and overworked — properly pays a heavy tax. Flow- 
ers—so largely produced for the mere ostentation of the 
rich —contribute nothing to the revenue of city, State, or 
nation. I have purposely selected the most harmless of all 
wasteful expenditures: it is one which causes no demoral- 
ization to the producers, and is least objectionable in dis- 
play. But of how many of the expenditures chronicled by 
the society journals, for our amazement, can this be said? 
Surely, the menials dressed in motley to lounge in the 
halls of Dives should be subjected to the assessment which 
foreign nations have the sense to exact. This is noted only 
as a petty item in the searching system of license-taxes that 
should relieve producers by placing the expenses of society 
upon those privileged to consume its wealth. ‘To lessen the 
burden of necessities by imposts wisely distributed upon a 
multitude of superfluities is the most pressing improve- 
ment we can urge. The merit of the single tax is its re- 
quirement of payment from every man exactly in propor- 
tion to his use of valuable land or his consumption of its 
product; for no juggling with words can make it anything 
else. But the doctrine is weak in making no provision for 
the increased assessment of land, when used for anti-social 
or maleficent purposes: such assessment exists, although in- 
directly and imperfectly, in the present fiscal systems of our 
American States; and its abolition is the last thing that is 
called for. 


It is obvious that the time is ripe for important changes 
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in the laws of bequest and succession. Even if we allow 
that mere kinship of blood establishes a claim to earned in- 
crements, it gives no title to the unearned increments of 
which every great fortune is so largely composed. ‘The in- 
terests of industrial economy doubtless render it expedient 
to keep these in the living hands into which they fall: the 
interests of the family — upon which civilization is based — 
exact a reasonable provision for its dependent members. 
Grant this, and most pressing questions connected with in- 
heritance are still open: they challenge attention as never 
before in the history of our race; they will require the 
wisest forecasts in those who are to deal with them. 

The growing consciousness of the solidarity of the race is 
the germinative principle out of which a happier future may 
spring. Cosmical and physical conditions, which make ex- 
istence an unlovely struggle for the brute creation, must 
always darken human life. Religion tells us of the Supreme 
Power who has the interests of his creatures tenderly at 
heart, but who, nevertheless, destroys man and his works 
with glacial epochs, cyclones, floods, and earthquakes. 
These proximate causes of anguish and poverty cannot 
be attributed to the “cussedness” of social arrangements, 
which, we are assured, is the source of most other forms of 
suffering and wretchedness. When asked whether an equal- 
ization of the returns of labor would not be for the general 
good, the sensible answer is, “* We do not know.” The ulti- 
mate purpose of human existence is not clearly discernible. 
Who shall dare to say what is for the real good of a given 
individual of whose character and tendencies he may know 
something? In prescribing for the multitudinous units of 
humanity, existing under the most diverse conditions of en- 
lightenment and savagery, it is well to exercise a certain 
modesty. Nevertheless, as the apostle assures us, we know 
in part. Doubt as we may whether it would be possible or 
desirable to abolish all unearned increment, it is certain that 
society should exact an account of its consumption far more 
rigid than has ever yet been done. 

But the idealist is always our friend: the “practical 
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statesman ”’ is all the more practical for feeling the lift of 
his vision. The best that is in us responds to his call, 
“ Arise and depart, for this is not your rest!” We delight 
in the straight road to the promised land that he has laid 
out— upon paper. No punishment seems severe enough 
for the engineers who testify to insuperable jungles and mo- 
rasses which must prevent our getting there save by very 
crooked and roundabout travelling. The “this-will-never- 
do” style of economic thuggism is as repulsive when applied 
to the idealizer of man as it was when the Edinburgh Re- 
view used it to vent its scorn upon the idealizer of nature. 
We have reason to be grateful to Mr. George and to Mr. 
Bellamy for trying to shed light upon our social perplexity, 
and, above all, for the hopeful spirit which pervades their 
writings. Those are certainly most enviable who can be- 
lieve that either of them has found the key which opens the 
Everlasting Doors, so that the King of Glory may come in. 
Human society is a polyhedron; and we are tempted to 
gaze at our special side of it as if there were no other. But 
it is childish to isolate a petty fraction of the phenomena, 
and persuade ourselves that there is nothing else to be 
taken into account. We want an answer to what is called 
the social problem that shall be adequate, scientific, satisfy- 
ing; and such an answer is not to be had. Even if it were 
found for to-day, it might be valueless for to-morrow. Wise 
men will apply themselves to such mitigation of undoubted 
hardships as common sense and Christian feeling may sug- 
gest: they will leave slipshod guessing, tell with rigid ac- 
curacy what they see, recognizing the while the limitation 
of their outlooks. It is doubtful whether the mind capable 
of generalizing a sound social philosophy from these multi- 
tudinous reports has yet arrived upon our planet. It is not 
quite certain that so great a benefactor will be listened to 
when he comes. 
J. P. Quincy. 





A Continu ing ( ity. 


A CONTINUING CITY. 


All creatures are builders, taking after the parent Builder. 
The Original builds a world; man carries on the work, con- 
structing such fabrics as he can. With such advantage, how 
long should cities live? Alas, the graves of dead ones how 
numerous! Though Babylon fallen and Boston standing 
are very far apart in time, space, and civilization, they are 
not in the truth of things very far asunder. Will Boston, 
now clinging about the neck of humanity, also fall off, and 
with the other ornament slide along the centuries down 
into the dust? 

The foundation of civic life has for security the enduring 
moralities. The passing away of heaven and earth is a He- 
braism: sooner that, than the failing of the divine Word. 
It must have been only Peter's private religious fervor that 
the globe would be burned up. Will the Creator demolish 
his own house? It is zeal not according to knowledge to 
aggrandize the next world by belittling this. It is 
license to say,— 

“ Sun and moon and stars decay, 
Time shall soon this earth remove.” 


To what better use can time be put than to give cities in- 
definite room to grow? Here by the bay is a good place for 
endless successions,— a good maturing spot for the right, for 
love and happiness. Pinks and roses are as fresh, the har- 
vest song as cheery, as when Abraham sat under an oak, 
and his mule ate of the springing grass close by. The apple 
and the corn have well advanced from their wild state, and 
here abide: why should not man? Seasons still keep their 
march. The earth’s orbit was never better poised, or the 


sun more beaming; good spirits were never more ready to 
step down and live on our shore. Friendly is this ball of 
dust to Beauty and Chivalry, and thoroughly at home, play- 
ing round the Parent Sun. A spell is on the flying spheres 
that they keep at a safe distance from our planetary claim. 
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“Why should this stage be taken down, 
And life on earth no more be played?” 


Matter will not die out: under the most fiery torture it 
will not budge, only act at masquerade — on the hearth, in 
the smoke, the cloud, gas, rock, and tree. This chameleon 
“stuff” is so precious, it is shaped into a ball that it may 
have outlook on every side. To what better use can this 
clay be put than a place for woods and flowers, fields and 
pastures, lakes, streams, mountains, and valleys; for nations 
and industries, art, beauty, learning; for old men and chil- 
dren, young men and maidens, villages and towns, forever ? 

“QO Earth, illustrious clay, will it ever be said we have no 
more need of thee? Not so, O Earth, kindly and beautiful, 
spirit in the rough, nursery of noble men and ante-chamber 
of heaven, come along with the rest of us into the eter- 
nities!” 

“Where the wild fox dug his hole unscared ” it is a great 
thing that a settlement is come from the whole world’s ci- 
vilities. Cities are grand products, partly blotches, partly 
jewels. How excellent their perpetuation in behalf of fresh 
culture added to the ancient! There can be no small tinge 
of sadness in looking back upon the unwearied Nile or the 
bereaved Euphrates, ready as ever to reflect magnificence, 
but with none to reflect. Now history sights the Charles, 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, the Columbia, and inquires 
why, at this point and that, a polished city may not be as 
imperishable as the savage ground beneath. Old age need 
not hinder, as Professor Draper advocates. Builders always 
wait the job of repairs and of making new. Children ever 
abound for relays of brave men, noble women, founders and 
reformers. So, under the moral order, the New never ceases 
to be just at the heels of the Old, eager to draw itself up by 
the skirts of the Old. As the years go on, the new city, like 
a new moon, should hold the old city in its arms, tenderly 
pacifying its memories that “they did not so in the good old 
times.” 

Having caught something of the everlasting in the line of 
advance, Boston has taken off the hourly between Cornhill 
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and Roxbury, has smartened up the Back Bay lands, lev- 
elled Fort Hill, helped knock to pieces the slave-pens, ap- 
pointed police matrons, warned hostile hands off from the 
public schools. Ideals further along wait for Boston to age 
and house them. With her glorious past, Boston, alert like 
an astute spider, feels along each line of her railroad web to 
catch what may be caught. She stands by the far-sounding 
and wealth-concentrating sea. Religion, learning, and lib- 
erty irradiate her brow. She is so much more English than 
England that she is that later word, “ American.” Before 
Abraham, Franklin was, and Samuel Adams. She stands 
apart from the stormy, semi-civilized institutions of the old 
Oriental World. 

If, then, the race does not die of years, but is more alive 
with years,— with their wood, stone, brick, air, sea, and soil, 
and with their God,— why should a city? The reply must 
be, Poisonous air gets into the moral lungs. Material 
structures sympathize with moral “decline and fall.” Par- 
nassus, Olympus, Ida, the Acropolis, the Apennines and 
Ararat, stand, forever obedient to the law of gravitation. 
Still flows the “river of God” to give additional pureness, 
beauty, and excellence where these already have a hold; 
when the case is too bad, to overthrow. The sun makes 
sweet or it makes foul. 

Paul’s strength was enduring, in spite of his infirmity ; 
while Rome in her magnificence was weak. Law will do 
what it has to do with a leaning wall, an overloaded reser- 
voir, licentious ways, and corrupt dynasties. Is the basis 
of integrity lacking? Law relating to the same thing may 
be as gentle as a dove or terrible as a lion. Too late, too 
late, her sentence may fall upon a city, as well as upon a 
benighted and unsteady traveller who falls into a ditch. 
When Napoleon's grasp was closest upon triumph, his fall 
did not tarry; for, as Emerson says, he was “selfish and 
unscrupulous.” He said of himself, “I love nobody.” 
Alexander fell into the cup, and was drowned. With the 
endless round of time to reckon on, cities may give shelter 
to owls, jackals, scorpions, and solitude, or become the seats 
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of beauty, virtue, industry, sobriety, and peace. It is now 
so long since Egypt and Assyria were above ground, that 
we may reasonably take to thinking whether our civilization 
is not of a better quality for the celestials to look down 
upon. Time ever waits to be full to the brim of honesty ; 
the air waits to be spiritually balmy, peaceful, and rid of 
wrong and abuse; the ground waits to receive the impress 
of good men’s feet; religion waits to express the love and 
adoration of all. Cataclysms aside, why should not Boston, 
as good moral root, have an indefinite rise of good moral 
trunk and branches? Palaces and halls no more ring with 
the irruptions of savage Goths. If the civilized Goths will 
only keep bloodless hands, what, amid heaven’s increasing 
imprints here, may not Rome yet do to wear afresh her name 
of the “ Eternal City ” ? 

But America, we trust, has become independent of civil 
or foreign gunpowder. With the rising sentiment of arbitra- 
tion, it is shocking that in time of peace we should in this 
Christian land prepare for war. Regardless of the utter 
improbability of bloodshed, the jobbers at Washington pro- 
pose spending millions upon the construction of battle-ships. 
It hath appeared that our gods are becoming civilized, that 
they have left tented fields, Homeric chariots, and European 
jealousies, now rather affecting cornfields, Sunday-school ban- 
ners, and trading vessels. The forces that would dismantle 
stores and churches are here, we trust, forever laid away 
by the side of witchcraft and slavery. 

The tooth of Time is poetry only: Time is a vessel only, 
and contains. On the other hand, licentiousness, effemi- 
nacy, extravagance, impurity, strife, intemperance, are the 
destroyers of marble and manhood. Against decay, car- 
pentry, with righteousness for a handle, is ample protection. 
“Simplicity of manners in Rome,” says Lecky, “ was re- 
placed by the extravagance of Babylonian luxury”; Marti- 
neau speaks of Rome “sickened” with corruption. Time 
was guiltless; soul and city yielded but to vice. Time is 
God's, and is hand-and-glove with art, culture, moral con- 
struction and reconstruction. 
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“God to the human soul 
And all the spheres that roll, 
Wrapped by her Spirit in their robes of light, 
Hath said the primal plan 
Of all the world and man 
Is forward. Progress is your law, your right.” 


History is plain upon the fall of Babylon: “The inhabi- 
tants were notorious for their effeminacy, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness.” Baal represented, we are told, in a general way, 
the power of nature, without any moral significance. Says 
Canon Farrar, “ Mammon was the god of ancient Babylon.” 
So now no literary and commercial line from thence to us. 
If Baalbec, Antioch, Mycenez, go out of sight from above 
ground, let them. The roots of humanity are left beneath, 
from which spring Boston, New York, Baltimore. Standing 
by the tombs of the Old World, one is reminded of the 
words, “ He is not here: he is risen.” Though Rome fall, 
all does not fall. 

Americans have had slavery and the “sword’s hideous 
flash.” What about the next great foe, the saloon? A 
very dangerous tidal wave is here. Canon Wilberforce 
wrote in an English magazine, on his return from this coun- 
try: “Intelligent Americans are awaking to the fact that, 
unless they conquer the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will 
conquer them.” ‘The glory of Spain sank with her Armada 
on the rocky shores of England.” How much depth of 
righteousness is there beneath our ship of State? “The 
sun of Athens went down in the Bay of Syracuse.” What 
more engulfing to the sun of our Athens than the flood we 
deplore? Wealth in the distillery is poverty in the pantry, 
in the wardrobe, and on the common plane of society and in- 
telligence. And yet here are the steeples and the Sunday 
bells, beauty as well as ashes, life as well as death, psalms 
as well as orgies. Here are science, temperance, charities, 
missions, schools. Look at the tide that is dashing against 
gilded diabolism. So stay, O city of the Puritans, beautiful 
for situation, the joy of civilization, fond spot of the Fathers! 
Go not thou westward, like an old Asiatic migration! Now, 
Boston, in the main, is the West already. 
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Guizot says: “It is from the fall of the Roman Empire 
we should date the powerful co-operation of the Christian 
Church in the advancing of modern civilization and the ex- 
tensive influence it has had on character. Had not the 
Christian Church existed at this time, the whole world must 
have fallen a prey to brute force.” The Old World left be- 
hind, old ocean spread between, this spiritual power has 
come here upon new ground to build Man and the State. 
A new régime seeks footing here, in order to replace all 
sorts of evil with all sorts of good. Shame and disgrace, in- 
ebriety, nakedness, corruption, poverty, and greed are bid- 
den to give place to thrift, respectability, happiness, integ- 
rity, honor. 

Think of the rebellion against the paltry tea tax, then of 
the yearly whiskey burden of $800,000,000 saddled upon the 
republic! Dr. E. E. Hale says: “I speak as a friend of 
decency,— an American citizen who wants to see a decent 
government in Boston. No man dares say such a govern- 
ment exists to-day.” Said Pericles, “ Men are a city, and 
not walls.” Much more, it may be added, men, and not the 
defilers of human springs. 

“ Three empires,” writes Ruskin, “of mark beyond all 
others have been set upon the ocean’s sands,— Tyre, Venice, 
and England. Of the first, only the memory remains; of 
the second, the ruins. The third, England, which inherits 
their greatness, if it forgets their example, may be led 
through a prouder eminence to a less pitied destruction.” 
Is not the warning thus given to England, inquires Canon 
Farrar, as needful to the United States? ‘In pulling 
down, Rum, good New England, hath no fellow.” 

We know what Gladstone says is greater than war, pes- 
tilence, and famine combined. Ezekiel spoke the imperish- 
able truth: “The Lord will overturn, overturn, overturn, 
till he come, whose right it is to reign.” The advice of the 
Spanish statesman, Castelar, we are told, to every American 
city, is “not to confound itself with Asia, placing upon the 
land old altars, and upon the altars old idols.” The palace 
of Belshazzar and the State House are yoked to moral law, 
as close as the two halves of a unit. 
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Grass is grass forever,— not some decades that, then net- 
tles. Oak is oak forever,— not that for a while, the strength 
of Pheenician ships, but only bramble when England and 
America want to sail. A city in the East, the work of im- 
mortal man, is a city for a time, then no more forever. 

O City on our shore, fed by land and sea, charged with 
the soul’s fire, what shalt thou do in the coming time ? 


W. M. BICKNELL. 


THE THIRD ROME. 


It was a favorite saying of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other 
founders of modern Italy, that they meant to inaugurate 
“the third Rome,” and make it as glorious and more benefi- 
cent to the world than ancient heathen Rome and medieval 
popish Rome have been. What they meant this new Rome 
to be, was perhaps not perfectly clear to their minds; but 
their disciples nowadays declare that they mean it to be the 
Rome of free study, free examination, and free belief or un- 
belief, and they think they have inaugurated it by erecting 
the monument of Giordano Bruno. Indeed, around the 
statue of Bruno, who was the occasion for this monument, 
they have placed eight medallions, representing four believ- 
ers and four unbelievers. The former are John Wiclif, 
John Huss, Aonio Paleario, and Fra Paolo Sarpi, four sin- 
cere and staunch evangelical Christians. The latter are Ser- 
vetus, Ramus, Vanini, and Campanella, meant to represent 
every shade of unbelief. 

This shows, at any rate, that Italy is just now undergoing 
a solemn crisis intellectually and morally, and trying to 
find some moral or religious position which may be in har- 
mony with her new political condition. 

“Ttaly is made,” said Massimo d’ Azeglio: “now we must 
make the Italians.” These words well indicate the necessity 
and the preoccupation of the moment. Every one sees now 
that the great political change of Italy involves a great re- 
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ligious revolution, and every thinking mind in Europe is 
watching with interest the development of that movement. 
What ancient and medieval Rome had been, everybody 
knows: now the problem is, What will modern Rome be? 
Let us look carefully at the terms of the problem, then can 
we perhaps attempt to foresee the solution of it. 

What is Rome now? It is the seat of two sovereign pow- 
ers; namely, the King of Italy and the King of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The head of that Church must necessarily 
reside somewhere in some Roman Catholic country, as he 
claims to be the visible head of that organization; and, for 
aught we know, he can just as well reside in Rome as else- 
where, unless some new all-powerful decree shall take from 
the Bishop of Rome the primacy which was conferred on 
him about 610 by the Emperor Phocas. It is well known 
that till then the Bishop of Constantinople had been the pri- 
mate of the Church, or the “ aceumenical bishop” ; and it was 
Phocas who transferred that title and dignity from him to 
the Roman bishop, which fact is recorded by the “ Phocas 
column,” standing in the midst of the Roman forum nowa- 
days, just as it was when erected in 610 by Bonifacius ITI., 
who was the first Bishop of Rome appointed to be head of 
the Church. 

If the actual pope would be satisfied with the condition of 
the first pope and his successors during almost two cen- 
turies (till Charlemagne), everything might go on quietly. 
Italy would have her autonomous civil government and her 
natural capital, just as the other Roman Catholic nations; 
and the pope would attend, perfectly undisturbed, to his 
ministerial duties and prerogatives. 

Indeed, the Italian Parliament, after Rome by a popular 
vote had joined the Kingdom of Italy, immediately passed a 
bill (* Legge delle Guarentigie”) which confers on the pope 
the honorary royal dignity; declares him free and indepen- 
dent, and the sole tenant of the Vatican palace which con- 
tains eleven thousand rooms; exempts him from any postal, 
telegraphic, or other tax or custom duty whatever; offers 
him an annual allowance of one million dollars, and directs 
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that in any circumstance when he may appear in public 
royal honors be rendered to him. 

And the pope has amply availed himself of these favors 
granted to him by the nation, except that he refuses the 
yearly allowance, preferring to receive the four millions of 
dollars of Saint Peter’s pence; and he does not come out 
in public, because the Jesuits want him to act the part of 
a prisoner. But he receives whomsoever he pleases, and 
sends forth free of charge whatsoever he wills, holds jubi- 
lees when he chooses,— and curses Italy to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Italian statesmen have been hoping for these last twenty 
years that the pope would simply accept the new state of 
things, being ready to do anything for the free exercise of 
his spiritual power, as was shown when the conclave met 
freely and undisturbed at Pius IX.’s death. Should Leo 
XIII. have declared his will to be simply the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, very probably Italy would have 
so admired him that his spiritual power would have been 
greatly strengthened, and the third Rome would have been 
more truly Roman Catholic thap ever. 

But no! that will not do; and we find ourselves in pres- 
ence of an Italian State, founded on the popular vote, with 
Rome as its capital, and a Roman Catholic Church whose 
head is determined on not accepting and not recognizing 
that State. 

The United Kingdom of Italy has been recognized by all 
the powers of the earth, but the pope will not recognize it. 
And, indeed, now all the thinking Italians see clearly that 
no conciliation is possible between Italy and the supreme 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The points that divide Italy from the Vatican are too sub- 
stantial, indeed, to admit of any transaction without one of 
the parties committing practically suicide. ‘They all come 
under two heads: (1) Rome the capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy, instead of being the temporal fief of a petty priest 
king; (2) the laws of Italy in harmony with modern lib- 
erty and progress, instead of being dictated by the medieval 
canon law. 
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Many a time has the pope officially declared that he will 
never consent to Rome being the capital of Italy, and anath- 
ematized the principal laws voted by the Italian Parlia- 
ment; so that, if Italy wants to have his blessing and be 
truly Roman Catholic, she must obey the pope and separate 
Rome from the kingdom, to give it back to be under the 
shameful temporal rule of the pope: which she cannot do, 
as the Roman citizens have declared their firm will to form 
part of the Italian kingdom. And, moreover, Italy should 
reform all her laws—and return to the medizval institu- 
tions of horrid memory. These two things would both be 
a suicide. On the other hand, the pope cannot renounce 
his temporal power, as it is what he most cares for and what 
he promises on oath, on his election, to defend faithfully ; 
nor can he adapt himself to the laws of modern Italy, as 
they are in direct opposition to his religion and institu- 
tions. It would be for him like ceasing to be what popes 
have always been: it would be a suicide. 

In his Eneiclica of October 15 to the Italian clergy, he 
emphasizes his utter opposition to the Italian laws, quoting 
six of them which he declares to be destructive of his 
power: — 

1. Suppression of the monastic orders ; 

2. Military service obligatory for young priests just as 
well as for young laymen; 

3. Administration of the opere pie (charitable institu- 
tions) by committees of laymen; 

4. Marriage valid only when celebrated by the civil 
authority ; 

5. School-teachers to be all laymen. 

6. New penal code containing punishments for priests 
reviling from the pulpit the institutions of the State. 

Italians must choose now between their country and the 
Vatican. The chasm between State and Church has become 
immense. Their choice cannot be doubtful. 

Indeed, except in the families of the members of the 
clergy, there is but one voice, to say that Italy cannot and 
will not yield. 
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But, then, what will be the religion of that excommuni- 
cated population? They can no longer be real Roman Cath- 
olics, since they openly disobey the infallible head of that 
Church. What will they become? 

Some, of course,— alas, too many ! —will simply sink into 
skepticism and open atheism; but a good number, we hope, 
are going to respond to a noble appeal which comes to them 
from a heroic nucleus of their own fellow-countrymen, the 
Waldensians of Piedmont. These thirty thousand Italians, 
whose fathers have kept unimpaired the primitive Christian 
faith amidst the most cruel persecutions, have now been 
able, thanks to the liberty of the Kingdom of Italy, to send 
down from their valleys into all the provinces of Italy their 
ministers, who are all men fed from their birth with the 
milk of the gospel, and regularly educated in classical and 
theological colleges, to preach the gospel to their country- 
men. They were preserved by God in their valleys for this 
very hour, and they well understand and carry on their mis- 
sion. They have already established in the principal cities 
of Italy forty-four organized churches dnd fifty-three mission- 
ary stations, where more than four thousand converts worship 
with them as communicant members. Besides their churches 
they establish Sunday-schools and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and day-schools which are very prosperous. 
The liberals seem to understand by this time that the solu- 
tion of the problem is for them to join the Waldensians in 
their work, which aims at starting a religious reform in their 
country, which will allow Italians to be at the same time 
true patriots and true Christians. The king himself, who is 
a very superior man, has last year, on the occasion of the 
second centenary of the “ Glorious Return of the Waldenses,”’ 
shown unmistakably his admiration for that heroic tribe, in 
a letter which he sent “to the Waldensian population,” ac- 
companied by a donation of one thousand dollars for the 
commemorative monument. The civil authorities from one 
end of the peninsula to the other praise the seventy-four 
day and night schools of the Waldensian Mission. 

In the Valley of Aosta (Piedmont) the municipalities of 
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several boroughs have asked this year the Waldensian 
teacher residing in one of them to organize meetings of all 
their school-teachers and pupils under his own direction. 
In Florence the Waldensian school has 168 scholars, almost 
all belonging to families who are nominally Roman Catholic. 
The same happens at Pisa, where the Waldensian school has 
175 scholars, because it cannot hold more. Hundreds of 
children had to be refused at the Waldensian schools in 
various parts of the country, simply because these schools 
occupy small buildings and cannot hold more than a certain 
number. The fact is that hundreds of families want their 
children to be brought up in the faith of the Waldensians. 
In Leghorn the commander of the Royal Naval Academy 
allows the Waldensian pastor the use of a hall to hold a 
Protestant service every Sunday for the students who are 
Protestants. In Orbetello, near Rome, the royal inspector 
of schools publicly said this summer to the mayor of the 
city, “ Your municipality owes thanks to the Waldensians 
for the gift they have made to your city of such an excellent 
school as theirs is.” In Catania (Sicily), at the last session 
of examinations, the royal inspector selected out of all the 
teachers of the city the Waldensian teacher as commissioner 
to preside over the examinations in a neighboring city. 

In Trabia (Sicily) last year the municipal council passed 
a splendid vote of thanks to the Waldensian teacher “ for 
having through his school worked morally and praiseworthily 
for public instruction and for the moral and intellectual 
progress of the city.” 

Of course, the Waldensians do not expect from the gov- 
ernment any formal co-operation in their work, as the Italian 
government keeps strictly within the limits of the civil 
sphere, and cannot in the least initiate any religious move- 
ment. The work must be done by the preaching of the 
gospel, by the press, by the school, by individual conver- 
sions and pronunciamentos. And for that the public mind 
is prepared. Even a certain number of priests apply fre- 
quently to the Waldensians, declaring they wish to give up 
their Church if only they can find a situation yielding to 
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them a most modest living. Of course, such an immense 
work requires great means; and it is in this line that Ameri- 
van Christians can contribute to give a happy solution to 
the religious problem in Italy—namely, by supplying the 
Waldensians, who are the men best fitted for the work, with 
the means necessary to carry it on. The headquarters of 
the Waldensian Mission are in the very centre of Rome (Via 
Nazionale, 107), and its president is a distinguished 
preacher, well known also in the United States, Rev. Matteo 
Prochet, D.D. 

The third Rome may be Christian Rome, as the ancient 
was heathen, and the medieval was popish, if the Christians 
of the world give to those who work at it, timely and suffi- 
cient help. 

Civis RoMANUS. 


A GLIMPSE OF FRANCE ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
FROM A TRAVELLER'S NOTES, CONTINUED. 


My first business in France was to see what less than a 
week might enable me to see of religious Liberalism at its 
central points. These, in brief, are three. First, the re- 
ligious community in the south-west, descending lineally 
from those Huguenots who had once almost made this region 
au independent Republic,— now scattered and poor, but 
alive and very much in earnest: these, of course, it was 


quite out of my power to think of visiting. Second is the 
group of liberal Protestant congregations in the south (Pro- 


vence ), having its headquarters in the college at Nimes: this 
is doing, as we understand, an inestimable work on lines of 
free Christian scholarship, that may compare with the col- 
lege of the Waldenses in Florence, which I had just visited. 
It was quite in my plan to quit the main line of travel at 
Tarascon and spend a day here also; but time, and the warn- 
ings of a southern summer, forbade. Leaving Genoa by an 
early train on the Wednesday, fifteen hours brought me to 
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Marseilles. The limited express next morning swept past 
Tarascon without a pause, and left behind only a vanishing 
possibility, bringing me as far as Dijon for rest and change ; 
and the Friday evening first found me again in the streets 
of Paris,— which remained as the third and the most signifi- 
cant of the spots I wished to visit. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned a brief reminiscence of the 
superb panorama which made my three days’ journey. The 
coast-road to Marseilles is through a country wonderfully 
beautiful, as everybody knows,—on one side mountains, 
olives, and a great wealth of roses (gorgeous masses of crim- 
son bloom hanging over the walls of villas), and on the 
other side the blue bays, expanses, and promontories of the 
Mediterranean. One is glad, for once, to have seen the 
charms of the Riviera, though but in fleeting vision inter- 
rupted by frequent tunnels, and to have passed, though at 
railway speed, through those fair cities of ambiguous fame, 
Nice, Monaco, Monte Carlo, and the “ English colony ” of 
Cannes, where he is sorely tempted to loiter for repose. 
The course, again, along the Rhone and into Burgundy sur- 
prised me by its wealth of beauty and prosperous culture, 
the fresh, early summer, doubtless, comparing favorably 
with what I remembered of a later season, and of an earlier 
journey farther to the west, towards Orleans and Tours: 
not only the soil was kindlier and the country more pictur- 
esque, but it was interesting to see signs of the skilful and 
patient toil which slowly makes good the horrible waste of 
past wars and revolution. The France of to-day seemed to 
me far more gladdening and attractive than what I had seen 
under the military empire, or again under the somewhat 
dogged and sullen temper of acquiescence it appeared to 
show ten years ago. One sees such things, to be sure, 
through spectacles of his own, azure or rose as the case may 
be; and I should not venture to record an impression here 
that was not confirmed afterwards by the judgment of per- 
sons far more competent. 

At Dijon there were two impressions — of the evening 
aud the morning, which made one day — that interested me 
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in a like way. There was time at night to go into three 
evening services at three of the principal churches, all very 
devoutly attended by congregations of both men and women, 
with excellent music; and it certainly looked (in compari- 
son with what I had seen elsewhere) as if there might be 
something of a real return among the people towards the 
piety of their fathers,— to say nothing of Burgundy being, 
as it very likely is, one of the strongholds of church feeling. 
This impression was strongly confirmed by what I was 
afterward told in Paris (of which more presently); and it 
came back the next morning, when, after passing the strange 
and curious ruin of the old castle of Charles the Bold, I 
spied a little way off a group of statuary clearly ecclesias- 
tical, which, I said to myself, ought certainly to be a monu- 
ment to Saint Bernard, the one great ecclesiastical hero of 
these parts. And so in fact it proved to be,— Bernard, with 
his associates Peter the Venerable, Abbot Suger, and the 
rest,— a very interesting though rather time-worn monu- 
ment: whereas at that bright, modern, and very secular city, 
Tours, arrayed in gay flags for a festive reception of Gam- 
betta, what most caught the eye was (if my memory is 
correct) a new bronze monument of that eminent pagan, 
Montaigne. The second impression was this: that here, for 
the only time, the atmosphere seemed to hint something of 
the temper we call Ja revanche,— since the day’s newspaper 
spoke of the enormous and frightful preparations still going 
on, almost within hearing of gunshot, for possible hostilities 
against Germany,— all in shocking contrast with the natural 
wealth, the peaceful beauty, and the wholesome industry of 
the three hundred miles’ landscape I had passed through the 
day before. A contrast, too, lam glad to say, to what was 
told me afterwards, in Paris, of the great abating of the wild 
und unreasoning fury of that popular hate. A writer on 
* The Triple Alliance,” in the New York Evening Post of No- 
vember 6, says that preparations had been made, a few years 
ago, and the shocking crime of a sudden attack on Italy, 
nominally to restore the Pope’s temporal power, would have 
been committed, but for the presence of an English fleet at 
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Spezzia. Warned by this peril, Italy has since kept up, at 
however enormous cost, her close alliance with Germany 
and Austria; which France (he adds) hopes to tire out in 
the exhausting competition of superiority in armaments. It 
is this temper — of devils rather than men — that, as I was 
assured, is gradually passing away under the influences of 
peace. 

A feeling that had haunted me on the way from Italy was 
the sense — in comparison with what I had just found there 
—of the poverty of France in national heroes, especially 
heroic popular leaders of our modern time. Were all the 
old ideals of this splendid nation dead? had the industrial, 
commercial, political, revolutionary temper of the day made 
the revival of them impossible? is so very questionable a 
chief as Gambetta— the only one to whom a really fine 
monument is reared — the only one the French people de- 
light in, or are competent to honor? But while this thought 
was pressing, rather painfully, I came suddenly upon a statue 
of heroic size, newly set beside the way right over against 
the Louvre, very noble and impressive, which at once I saw 
to be that of the Admiral Coligny,— surely, of all French- 
men since the Reformation, the one to be selected for popu- 
lar veneration. It stands at the rear of the Protestant Ora- 
toire; and as often as I passed it, I always saw a group of 
perhaps a dozen interested spectators, studying the statue 
itself, or else conning the serious texts of the open Bible, 
which told what manner of spirit he was of. 

One cannot help admiring the courage and intelligence of 
the French home administration, and its magnificent results 
in the restoration and embellishment of the capital, what- 
ever may be thought of the possibilities of foreign policy. 
Among other things, it looked as if what was narrowly and 
bitterly revolutionary had come to be softened. Monuments 
of the old faith are preserved or restored, if with no other 
motive, at least to educate an historical interest in the past 
life of the nation. ‘The superb front of the new Hétel de 
Ville appears to be a pretty impartial pantheon adorned with 
images of illustrious citizens of every time or party. The 
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famous old hospital close by Notre Dame, whose walls were 
found to be reeking with infection, was levelled to an orna- 
mental park, and at enormous cost a most magnificent sub- 
stitute has been constructed on the other side of the square, 
with the old name Hétel Dieu, which would hardly have 
been permitted ninety years ago. Since the dread of the 
priesthood as a political power has abated, as I was told,— 
that is, in the last ten years,—the active hostility of the 
government has lessened in like degree; and it is likely 
that conservative Republicavs were glad to encourage the 
returning religious feeling spoken of before. It is an inter- 
esting sign of this qualified historic sympathy, that just be- 
fore crossing the bridge that brings you to the Champ de 
Mars and the Eiffel Tower, you are arrested by a very accu- 
rate, full-size model of the old Temple prison, where Louis 
XVI. and his family spent their last days; and, entering, 
you find the most pathetic scenes of their imprisonment rep- 
resented in groups of life-size simply and admirably executed, 
—an appeal to the old loyalist sentiment which I fancy 
might have been dangerous even fifteen years back. I was 
assured that this historic feeling and educational motive 
had greatly taken the place of the ancient bigotry. Again, 
during my three days’ stay, I walked a great deal, in sec- 
tions of the city very widely apart, including some of the 
districts most riotously revolutionary of old, and was every- 


where struck with the same thing,— a population apparently 


busy, contented, and well-clad, and the complete absence of 
anything that suggested misery, violence, or disorder. No- 
body, of course, will take this for anything more than a 
hasty and surface view; yet, to the eye that actually sees it, 
it bears a good deal of meaning. 

By Sunday it was time to attend to the more serious busi- 
ness of my coming. Missing, however, through wrong direc- 
tion, the Protestant service, both orthodox and liberal, I 
went first to a service, sufficiently impressive, in Notre Dame ; 
and then, just to relieve the present impression against recol- 
lections of former horror, to the church of St. Germain |’Au- 
xerrois, where the devotions should be timed by the same 
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bell that tolled for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Noth- 
ing could be sweeter or more soothing, surely, than the con- 
trast: a large congregation, quietly waiting the entrance of 
a procession of perhaps two hundred young girls in white, 
attending their first communion,—the one sight, perhaps, 
by which the Catholic Church does most to stir a wishful 
sense of something that greatly lacks among us Protestants, 
in our appeal to religious imagination and sympathy. I have 
no doubt at all that as large a proportion of the sentiment 
thus called forth is genuine, as in any religious form we 
know anything about; or that it is one great source of 
strength at the spot where that ritual is strongest. The 
question is, Can that sentiment, so assiduously nurtured, 
be trained in ways that will not make it the ally of a system 
dangerous to the State, and menacing to our whole modern 
order of free society ? 

Something like this is the test by which we should judge 
the work of those “ Old Catholics,” or “ Gallicans,” who will 
not break away from the ancient ritual or doctrine, while 
they have broken absolutely with Rome. The representa- 
tive of this movement in Paris is, as we all know, M. Loyson, 
whom we in this country hear of as “ Father Hyacinth.” I 
brought with me letters to him from, our good friend the 
Rev. Narcisse Cyr, and was fortunate in finding him on the 
Sunday afternoon among his congregation. Now it is possi- 
ble that some of us may have thought of him only as a 
probably sensational or at least a sentimental preacher ; and 
with a shade of prejudice, as cleaving to his church ritual 
and asserting his function as a Catholic priest, while break- 
ing his priest’s vow by his marriage. It is possible that I 
had felt this prejudice myself; although his cheery and 
kindly American wife, whom I had met before, certainly did 
all that was possible to dispel it, when she spoke so eagerly 
of “ our dear Dr. Hale” as the one with whom she seemed to 
claim nearest spiritual affiance. At all events, I was greatly 
interested in my visit, and with the far wider meaning I 
found given to this “Gallican” movement than I had sus- 
pected in it before. And when I came away the words that 
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rose to the lips in parting seemed quite as genuine between 
us as if we had not been the one a sentimental Catholic, 
and the other a very incorrigibly radical Protestant. 

As I will interpret his words, M. Loyson holds—for I 
will not suppose that he would apply his tests to every- 
body — that there is a large number who are well prepared 
for independence of the Roman rule, with whom all the 
associations of the religious life are yet bound up with its 
doctrine and ritual, and the sanctity of the priesthood. They 
will be true to these, at any rate; and, so far, it is a happy 
circumstance that this eloquent preacher can go heart and 
conscience with them, while yet leading them along an inde- 
pendent path. If that were all, however, it would be a 
mere individual movement, sure to end with any check 
given to the tones of his appealing voice. The point of 
interest with me was therefore to learn how widely his 
secession might extend its alliances; in particular, what 
were his own relations with the Old Catholics, the Eastern 
Church, the Anglicans, and others of like general position. 
As to this, he was expansive, communicative, confident, and 
eager; not only asserting his fellowship and good under- 
standing with all of these, but adding — what I considered 
as of extraordinary significance —that the Jansenists, since 
their great protest of two hundred and fifty years ago, have 
never lost their identity or coherence, but maintain a Catho- 
lic church of their own to this day, having its distinct group 
of congregations, its metropolitan in Utrecht, and (if I 
understand it correctly) its three bishops in Holland, besides 
its affiliations abroad. And he added that all these various 
branches of “ Catholicity without the Pope,” desiring closer 
confederation and better mutual understanding, were to hold 
a convention at the great ecclesiastical city of Cologne 


(where they have two or three congregations) in the coming 


October.* It is no doubt easy enough to exaggerate the 
historical importance of this movement, taken in itself; but 


*A report of this Conference, written by M. Loyson, will be found in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of October 25. 


7 
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it is certainly one of the very significant signs of the present 
condition of the ecclesiastical world. The Old Catholics 
have survived the loss of Ddéllinger, and this wider alliance 
may make them conscious of some yet greater destiny. 

The same false direction that lost me my Protestant ser- 
vice in the morning, lost me an interview in the afternoon 
with Professor Albert Réville, whose name is one of the two 
or three French Protestant scholars best known to us. I 
was fortunate, however, the next day, journeying far to the 
south, in meeting Professor Bonet-Maury, of the Liberal 
Protestant theological college, who, though a little pressed 
for time, most courteously and kindly gave me his company 
for an hour, taking me to the halls of his college, to visit his 
senior colleague, the eminently learned and able Professor 
Lichtenberger,— formerly of Strasburg, but choosing his 
fortunes with the French Republic,— and to the Collége de 
France, where I had hoped (led again by a false direction in 
Galignani) to listen to a lecture by that most genial ex- 
pounder of Roman antiquity and letters, Gaston Boissier. 
The conversation with the two professors naturally turned, 
in part, on a comparison of methods between their theologi- 
cal instruction and ours,— the true way of getting at Church 
history appearing to be one of their perplexities; and they 
were, in particular, greatly interested by such account as I 
was able to give them of the experiment of voluntary wor- 
ship and religious instruction, as carried out in Harvard 
University. Apparently, this way of opening an opportu- 
nity to combine systematic and serious inculcation of religion 
with entire freedom on the student’s part was quite new 
to them ; and they appeared to welcome it as a bint to solve 
some of the practical difficulties that have attended their 
Liberal régime. 

My opportunities in Paris appear thus to have been 
slender, and quite inferior to those I found in Italy. I con- 
sider these two brief outlooks to have been, however, each 
in its way, extremely interesting and valuable. Indeed, as 
my own surmise merely, I should not have ventured to 
speak of certain symptoms, or prognostics, which I have 
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alluded to before; but in consulting these new friends, men 
of the highest intelligence, I was able to get either their con- 
firmation or their correction of my hasty first impressions. 
In particular, to illustrate the better feeling which he holds 
to be growing up, even towards Germany, Professor Maury 
mentioned that at the great celebration of the Sorbonne, two 
years ago, the feeling of the French was seriously wounded 
by the fact that no German scholar came to aid in the 
revival of old and kindly memories; while, at a similar cele- 


bration, the four hundredth anniversary, a few months ago, 


at Montpellier, the attendance of several German erudites, 
especially one of great eminence from Strasburg, touched 
their French associates with a genuinely fraternal sentiment. 
And to this I may add that pleasant circumstance of a few 
weeks ago, that on occasion of some military manceuvres 
taking place, as it happened, on both sides of the Italian 
frontier, the officers, whom military etiquette did not permit 
to cross the line, traced it carefully with a bit of tape, and 
set a table directly over it; then, sitting each on his proper 
side of the boundary, they ate and drank to cordial wishes 
for the common prosperity of the two nations. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


OLD GERMAN CHRISTIAN EPICS. 
Second Paper. 


In “ Heliand” the story of the hero’s life and death is told in 
a grand and simple style, unencumbered with the hagiological 
and mythological accretions which had already for several centu- 
ries been crystallizing in occasionally beautiful, but more fre- 
quently grotesque forms around the person of the deified Mary. 
The wise men from the East are called valiant thanes; and Herod 
greets them as noble-born, yet no mention is made of the leg- 
endary kings, Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar. This omission 
is the more noteworthy, when we call to mind the minuteness 
with which Bede describes the magi, even to the details of cos- 
tume and the emblematic significance of their gifts. Melchior, 
he says, was an old man with gray hair and a long, flowing beard. 


His offering was gold, a symbol of the infant’s royal sovereignty. 


Caspar was a beardless youth, and brought frankincense in recog- 
nition of the child’s divinity. Balthazar was a blackamoor, with 
thick curly beard, and offered myrrh to typify Jesus’ humanity. 
These persons had already become traditional in art at the time 
“Heliand” was written, and figure during the Middle Ages in 
nearly all pictorial representations of the nativity. 

In the interview of the wise men with Herod a remarkable 
and poetically effective embellishment of the gospel record is 
introduced, somewhat akin to the legends that were then rapidly 
finding currency among the people and receiving the official sanc- 
tion of the Church. In order to account for their coming, the 
magi inform the tetrarch that long ago a famous prophet, their 
ancestor, had on his death-bed predicted the appearance of a 
star, betokening the birth of a mighty king, and had enjoined 
upon his descendants to send three of their number, as soon as 
this sign should be seen, to do homage to the new-born child. 
The name of this ancient prophet is not given, but the allusion 
is evidently to Balaam (Numbers xxiv. 17), from whom, accord- 
ing to Hrabanus Maurus (Zxpositio in Matthewum) and other 
commentators, whom the poet consulted, the Eastern sages were 
descended. 
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Again, the crucifixion is described with wonderful minuteness ; 
but the blind knight Longinus, who, in the “Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,” came forth “with a kene spere ygrounde,” 


“mad that tyme 
To jouste with J. H. C.,” 


and to whom his sight was miraculously restored by the blood 
which spirted into his face from the pierced side of Christ, finds 
no place in the throng that surrounds the suffering Saviour. 
Still more extraordinary is the omission of the harrowing of 
hell, especially as this legend claimed to be based upon the au- 
thority of Peter (1 Peter iii. 19), and was incorporated in the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed as early as the fourth century. Indeed, 
the freshness, vigor, and purity with which the gospel is here 
proclaimed and illustrated, with so little admixture of old wives’ 
fables and monkish asceticism and superstition, suggest a certain 
spiritual kinship of the Old Saxon singer with the modern Saxon 
reformer, and render it perfectly comprehensible that the same 
soil which produced “ Heliand ” should, after the lapse of seven 
centuries of almost continuous protest and struggle against the 
arrogance and corruption of the Romish See, bring forth such 
fruits as the Wittenberg Theses and Luther’s Translation of the 
Bible. 

Also, from an esthetic point, the violations of historical truth 
with which the Old Saxon poet has been sometimes charged are 
only such as were necessitated by the very nature and purpose of 
his work. The anachronisms are confined entirely to matters of 
custom and costume and the like externals, and do not detract 
from the ethical character and contents of the poem, while 
greatly enhancing the vigor of the style and the vividness of the 
delineations. They are, in fact, such liberties as are perceptible 
and allowable in every artistic creation. The Jews, Romans, 
apostles, martys, and saints of Cranach, Diirer, and Memling are 
all genuine Germans, and many of them portraits of the painters 
themselves or their contemporaries; and Paolo Veronese, in his 
gorgeous picture of the “ Marriage in Cana,” crowds his immense 
canvas with anachronistic incongruities. Dante commits the same 
offence, and in one passage identifies Jesus with Jupiter ;* Milton 
in “Samson Agonistes,” in his description of the temple of Dagon, 

*«“ E se lecito m’ é, o sommo Giove, 
Che fosti in terra per noi crocifisso.”’ 
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mentions two pillars, “that to the arched roof gave main support,” 
although the construction of the arch was unknown to the Philis- 
tines. Anachronisms of this kind occur constantly in the writ- 
ings of the greatest poets, without impairing their verisimilitude 
or disturbing the illusion of the reader; and to lay stress upon 
them is the shallowest of captions criticism. The Old Saxon’s 
geographical conceptions and his knowledge of the physiography 
of foreign lands are far more accurate than the notions enter- 
tained on these subjects by later medieval poets, as is evident 
from his graphic picture of fruitful Egypt and the course of the 
Nile with its fertilizing floods. 

In this connection it is interesting to inquire whether any 
inferences may be drawn from the existence and character of 
“ Heliand” as to the diffusion of Christianity among the Saxons 
during the first half of the ninth century. In a learned and in- 
genious monograph, published more than forty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Vilmar, of Marburg, has given an exhaustive and suggestive 
analysis of the poem, and endeavored to prove, from the Germanic 
elements it contains and the peculiarly national portraiture of 
Christ it presents, that Christianity must have already taken 
deep and firm root among the Saxon people. It is evident, 
however, that this theory is wholly untenable, and rests upon 
a quicksandy foundation of false deductions. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the author’s strong theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal prepossessions have unduly biassed and perverted his reason- 
ing, and betrayed him into a palpable hysteron-proteron, or, to 
translate a technical term of logic into common parlance, have 
led him to put the cart before the horse. Nothing is clearer than 
that “Heliand” was written for a definite didactic purpose; 
namely, the conversion of the Saxons and their confirmation in 
the Christian faith. That the poet as well as his imperial patron 
had this specific object in view is not only positively stated in 
the Latin preface already cited, but is also manifest on every 
page of the poem. The Jewish story was clothed in a German 
garb, the texture of which is necessarily interwoven with the 
familiar forms and features of daily life, phrases of common 
speech, remnants of national tradition and reminiscences of pagan 
mythology. This kind of treatment was designed chiefly to bring 
the subject nearer to the hearts and homes of the Saxons, whom 
it presupposes to be still heathen in their general conceptions and 
sympathies. Incidentally, it lends warmer tones and greater pict- 
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uresqueness to the descriptions, and thus adds to the value of the 
work as a poetical composition. 

It is impossible that the subject-matter or argument of “ Heli- 
and,” at the time it was written, should have been, as Vilmar 
affirms, the common property of the people, as the old German 
sagas were. The researches of Windisch and Grein, revealing 
the process by which it was constructed and discovering the 
quarries of exegetical erudition from which the building-materials 
were taken, prove that “ book-knowledge” contributed far more 
to it than “ oral tradition,” and thus furnish a complete refutation 
of Vilmar’s theory of its genesis. 

The skill with which moral precepts are inculcated without 
prejudice to the epic energy and action of the piece is truly won- 
derful; but, with all its excellence, it is of artificial origin, and 
instead of a genuine diamond we have, after all, only a well-made 
paste. “Heliand” is not an epopee, like the Iliad or the “ Lay 
of the Nibelungen”; é.¢., not a gradual and indigenous creation 
of the popular mind, a crystallization of the crude substance of 
national myths, slowly taking shape under the influence of the 
popular imagination, “like plastic Nature working to this end.” 
It is an epic only in the same sense and to the same extent as 
Virgil’s “ Aneid,” Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata,” Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” and Klopstock’s “ Messias” deserve this name, 
although, unlike these purely literary productions, it was doubtless 
intended less for private reading than for recitation in public 
assemblies or folkmotes. On such oceasions the hearers may 
have accompanied and emphasized the accented words and syl- 
lables, in which lay also the weight of the meaning, according to 
ancient custom, by striking their shields with their swords or 
spears. 

To this kind of delivery, known as “singing and saying,” 
alliteration was very well adapted, both mnemonically and musi- 
cally, since it not only aided the memory, but also produced an 
exceedingly harmonious and impressive effect. This form of 
versification was employed most extensively, as well as most 
successfully, in the earliest poesy of the Germanic tribes, but was 
by no means confined to them. It is found in the oldest litera- 
ture of nearly every people,— Indo-Aryan, Mongolian, and Se- 
mitic,— and belongs to a primitive period, when verses were sung 
instead of being written, and were thus taken into the mind sono- 
rously through the ear instead of silently through the eye, and the 
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harp and the lyre had not yet been supplanted by the pen in the 
hands of the poet. In alliterative verse each stich has four 
accented syllables, and is divided by the cesura into two parts 
or hemistichs, which are bound together into a rhythmic whole 
by the repetition of the same consonant or of any vowels at the 
beginning of two accented syllables of the first hemistich and the 
first accented syllable of the second hemistich. All vowels are 
regarded as mutually alliterative; and it is the aim of good poets 
to introduce different vowels into the same verse, so as to secure 
the requisite euphonious similarity of sound, while avoiding that 
monotonous identity of sound, which soon becomes tedious and 
offensive to an ear delicately attuned to harmony, as is the case, 
also, with a long succession of female rhymes, which finally 
degenerate into a disagreeable assonance and intolerable jingle. 

The simplest and strictest form of alliteration in old German 
poetry is given in the following line from “ Heliand,” — 


“helpa fan himila | hélagna gést.” 


This norm admits, however, of a great variety of modifica- 
tions, produced by increasing the number of unaccented or even 
accented syllables, and especially by introducing additional feet 
before the alliterative syllable of the second hemistich. In this 
respect, the Germans allowed themselves greater freedom than 
the Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons, who seem to have adhered 
more tenaciously to the typical form. Still, within certain 
limits, the structure of the verse was determined rather by the 
metrical feeling of the poet than by arbitrary and inflexible rules. 
It must be observed, furthermore, that, for the purposes of allit- 
eration, sp, st, and se (sk) are regarded as sounds distinct from 
each other as well as from simple s, whereas this is not the case 
with other sibilant digraphs, such as sw, sl, sm, and sn. In 
alliterative as in all metrical compositions, less license is allowed 
in the second hemistich than in the first; for, while the latter 
may have several alliterative letters, only one is admissible in 
the former, and should always follow whatever additional ac- 
cented syllables may have been introduced. Although this rule 
is not so strictly observed in old German as in Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon, yet all deviations from it are looked upon as 
defects, and are due either to corruption of the text or to mani- 
fest incapacity of the poet, who lacked the power of compressing 
his thought into the required rhythmic form. 
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In this difficulty lay the weakness of alliteration, the original 
force and beauty of which it is doubtless as impossible for a 
modern ear to appreciate as for a modern tongue to express. 
The old Norse and Teutonic dialects not only abounded in 
strong consonants uttered by strong vocal organs, but also pos- 
sessed an immense fund of fitting phrases and concise expres- 
sions, which rendered it comparatively easy for the singer to call 
in “apt alliteration’s artful aid” in the proper attiring of his 
thought. Thus we find in “Heliand” ten distinctive words for 
man, the majority of which stand for conceptions that could 
not be expressed precisely in modern German or English except 
by clumsy cireumlocutions or by the use of attributives. These 
terms are only approximate synonyms, each having a slightly 
different shade of meaning and representing a peculiar phase or 
specific quality of manhood. Still more numerous are the names 
applied to the king, in order to indicate the various functions 
and prerogatives of royalty, and the succinct and significant 
epithets by which the power and pre-eminence of the sovereign 
are designated. Out of this exuberance of vocables grew the 
tendency to apposition, which forms an essential feature of early 
Germanic poetry, imparting extraordinary vividness and intense- 
ness to the narration, and producing admirable effects in the 
description of scenes, like that of the slaughter of the infants by 
Herod (Heliand, 727-754), where the seemingly tautological 
enumeration of incidents and emotions presents in rapid succes- 
sion all the minute and cumulative horrors of the massacre. 

But, as alliteration was carried to a higher point of develop- 
ment and refinement, it became more stubborn and exacting in 
its claims, and was converted from a graceful ornament into a 
fetter which served to manacle nearly every alternate word. 
The flowing singing-robe of the Muses was superseded by the 
narrowest and stiffest of strait-jackets, and poetizing degenerated 
into a purely mechanical art, devoid of flexibility or spontaneity, 
and valued in direct proportion to its technical difficulties. 
Under such circumstances, the frequent use of appositional ex- 
pressions, characteristic of the older poetry and originating in its 
verbal richness, became the sign of its intellectual poverty, and 
lapsed into an endless repetition of stereotype phrases and bald 
parallelisms. Notwithstanding the remarkable skill with which 
William Morris in his “ Morality” entitled “Love is Enough; 
or, The Freeing of Pharamond,” has handled alliterative versifi- 
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cation, he has not succeeded in investing it with any peculiar 
charm or attractiveness for modern readers. Indeed, he does 
not seem to have been able to apply the principle with any 
approximation to the correctness and consistency possible to a 
poet who had at his command the rich redundancies of the old 
Germanic languages, so that it really amounts to little more than 
a kind of tone-painting, which is a poor substitute for rhyme, and 
fatigues instead of fascinates the reader. 

It was doubtless due to the repressive influence of a Procrus- 
tean metrical system upon the free play of individual thought, 
feeling, and passion that the germs of lyrical and dramatic 
poetry contained in the elder Edda remained undeveloped in the 
later Norse and Icelandic literature. German poetry was saved 
from this state of paralysis and premature decrepitude chiefly 
through the timely substitution of rhyme for alliteration; and it 
is this fact that gives to Otfrid’s “Krist,” the oldest rhymed 
poem extant in any Teutonic tongue, an importance far greater 
than its intrinsic merits could claim for it. One must not im- 
agine, however, that the transition from alliteration to rhyme 
was as abrupt as the less than half-century intervening between 
“ Heliand” and “ Krist” would seem to imply. In the earliest 
fragments of alliterative verse which have been preserved, we 
find scanty and sporadic traces of rhyme, often in the imperfect 
form of mere assonance. But with the diminution of the finer 
susceptibility and sensitiveness of the ear, presupposed and neces- 
sitated by alliteration, a less frequent and more emphatic con- 
sonance was required in order to fix the attention, and thus the 
metrical harmony, which had been distributed over the whole 
verse, and by being identified with the accentuation had shared 
all the varied and delicate movements of rhythm and cadence, 
was finally concentrated in the last foot of the line. 

This transformation, although a gradual and natural evolution 
and the outworkings of an inner law and principle of growth, 
was unquestionably accelerated by the example and precedential 
authority of Ambrosius, Hilarius, Prudentius, Hrabanus Maurus, 
and other Christian hymnologists. Under these combined influ- 
ences, rhyme rapidly acquired a flexibility, precision, and perfec- 
tion which already in the ninth century began to give it a 
decided ascendency over alliteration, and before the end of the 
twelfth century had secured its absolute and universal suprem- 
acy. It is quite probable, therefore, that rhyme had been em- 
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ployed to some extent in German folk-songs before the time of 
Otfrid, although his “Krist” is the first example of its use in 
a lengthy poem. The manner in which Otfrid himself, in the 
dedication of his work to Liutbert, Archbishop of Mayence, 
alludes to his versification, implies no claim to the invention or 
introduction of it, but refers to it very briefly as a well-known 
form selected on account of its peculiar fitness. It is also evi- 
dent what considerations determined his choice. Alliteration 
was intimately and almost inseparably associated with heathenism, 
whose vexed ghost lurked in every line and phrase, and defied 
the most potent and persistent efforts of exorcism. Rhyme, on 
the other hand, had already received from its use in the Latin 
hymns a sort of Christian consecration and traditional sanctity, 
and was regarded as the proper vehicle of expression for Chris- 
tian ideas and sentiments. 

In writing his gospel-book, Otfrid had two objects in view: 
first, to edify the narrow circle of the faithful represented by 
“certain memorable friars” and the “venerable matron Judith” 
(probably the daughter of Charles the Bald, wedded in 856 to 
AXthelwolf, King of England, and afterwards wife of Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders), at whose suggestion the work was under- 
taken; secondly, to supply the people with a substitute for their 
frivolous and lewd songs, as he calls them, meaning thereby the 
national folk-songs, under covert of which the spirit of Paganism 
threatened to wage an interminable guerilla-warfare against the 
invading forces of Christianity. Yet the latter purpose was in- 
contestably of paramount importance in the eyes of the poet and 
the patrons, who incited him to the task, and determined the 
treatment of the theme. Rhyme takes the place of alliteration, 
but the rhythmic structure of the verse remains the same as that 
of the old national poesy. Thus, while avoiding the offensive 
reminiscences of Paganism, which the alliterative form would re- 
vive, he preserved the strophic measure of the old songs familiar 
and attractive to the popular ear, in order that the masses might 
drink with greater avidity and keener relish the sincere milk of 
the word, when presented to them in vessels from which they had 
been wont to quaff the mead of Odin. 

The whole arrangement of “ Krist,” as well as certain musical 
notations in the Vienna and Heidelberg manuscripts, indicates 
that portions of it at least were intended to be sung. Although 
essentially didactic, it contains many lyrical passages which were 
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evidently designed to be used as sacred songs; such, e.g., as the 
praises chanted by the multitude at Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
and the anthem of the angels as they announce to the shepherds 
the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth. The latter is indeed ex- 
pressly recommended by the author as a model hymn, In sev- 
eral sections he has introduced refrains which were clearly meant 
to serve as choruses for the congregation; as, for instance, in 
celebrating the symbolism of the cross, the terrors of the last 
judgment, and the glories of heaven. Unfortunately, these lyrical 
effusions are apt to degenerate from songs into sermons, although 
a due degree of patience in enduring the cheerless drizzle of his 
mystical and spiritual exposition is occasionally rewarded with a 
sudden gleam of sunshine,—a bright burst of genuine feeling 
that comes from the heart and goes to it, as when he describes 
the maternal joy of the virgin in nursing her divine child, or the 
anguish of the women of Bethlehem at seeing their infant slain, 
or compares the longing for “that land that paradise is hight” 
with the exile’s desire to return to his native country. The pas- 
sage in which this sentiment is expressed (I. xviii. 11-30) antici- 
pates and rivals in vigor and melody the famous lines in which 
Dante prophesies his own banishment through the lips of Cac- 
ciguida (Par. xvii. 55-60). 

But these simple gushes of natural emotion are as rare as 
springs in a desert: like them, too, they derive their charm in 
most cases from contrast with the surrounding aridity, and 
under more favorable circumstances would hardly tempt the 
wayfarer to slake his thirst with their somewhat brackish waters. 
Nevertheless, these poetic oases, however scant and infrequent, 
are welcome as giving pause and respite to the long stretches of 
dreary moralizing that intervene. Apart from the wearisome 
commonplace of the ideas, it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing worse than this poem, considered merely as a piece of met- 
rical mechanism. The movement is painfully heavy, as if the 
feet were walking on quag, and were in imminent peril of slump- 
ing at every step into bottomless sludge. For the sake of the 
rhythm and the rhyme, the verse is wrenched into the obscurest 
contortions of phrase, and padded with the clumsiest pleonasms ; 
and the rhyme itself, when attained, is often so poor and meagre 
that it scarcely rises to the dignity of a musical principle or de- 
serves to be called a poetic ornament, but is used only as a con- 


venient apparatus for hooking together bits of mutilated and dis- 
torted prose. 
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The division of the work into five parts corresponding to the 
five senses, which in some mysterious way were to be purged by 
its perusal, betrays at the outset the incorrigible pedantry of the 
author. The same fondness for far-fetched and fantastic symbol- 
ism which appears in the general plan extends to all the details 
of the poem, and reveals itself in a terrier-like instinct to abandon 
the sunny path of epic narration, at every turn, for the purpose 
of scenting out and burrowing after hidden meanings. 

There is no reason to believe that the monk Otfrid was supe- 
rior to the Old Saxon poet in scholarship or in the conscientious 
diligence with which he studied the commentaries and homilies, 
which were their common sources of information. But what an 
immense disparity in the results! The author of *“ Heliand” 
makes all his learning serve poetic ends by distilling it in the 
alembic of artistic aa assimilating the crudest and most hete- 
rogeneous materials, and, like “great creating nature,” transmut- 
ing the dry straw and stubb le of Biblical exegesis into the wav- 
ing verdure of epic song. How admirable, too, the organic unity 
and proportion with which the subordinate parts are grouped 
round the central figure of the Saviour, from whom they all re- 
ceive their light, and from whose lips alone fall words of divine 
wisdom! The singer troubles himself very little about theolo- 
gies and theosophies. He presupposes the divinity of Jesus, very 
much as in the romances of chivalry Arthur and Charlemagne 
are endowed with superhuman qualities. In no instance, how- 
ever, does he assert it as a dogma, but only introduces it for 
postie effect, in order to magnify the greatness of the godlike 
man, or to explain his conduct on occasions when his patience in 
enduring gross indignities might otherwise seem to belie his hero- 
ism, and thus violate the ideal consistency of his character. The 
style also harmonizes with the spirit of the poem in its calm 
majesty and reserve, befitting the dignity and grandeur of the 
theme. The scenes and persons are depicted with the breadth 
and freedom, the massive strength and epic repose, of fresco 
painting. 


But what a contrast to these characteristics is presented by the 
turgid and garrulous Otfrid, whom no amount of industry and 
erudition and no fervor of religious zeal suffice to lift to the level 
of a third-rate rhymester! That he was a man of more than 
ordinary talent and no mean attainments is evinced by his pre- 
eminence among his contemporaries and the extravagant praise 
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bestowed upon him by his biographers, who, unfortunately, are as 
sparing of facts concerning his life as they are profuse of pane- 
gyrics.* 

But, with all his getting, he never got “the heavenly gift of 
poesy.” His mental habits and aptitudes were those of the 
plodding monk rather than of the born minstrel, and no illusions 
of distance will ever cause the white frock of the Benedictine 
friar to be mistaken for the radiant singing-robes of an inspired 
poet. His faculties are by no means feeble, but they do not lie 
in the line of his aspirations. He has no creative or constructive 
imagination, and the quality and temper of his mind are irreme- 
diably prosaic. He runs well, and one is often constrained to 
regret that his wind is so good; but, like the ostrich, he has no 
power of flight. The strong bones and well-knit sinews of the 
legs cannot compensate for the callow softness of the wings, so 
that, with all his leaping and flapping, he never rises into the air. 
Perhaps nothing better could be expected of one who, by his 
own confession, became a poet on compulsion, yielding to the 
importunity of friends, and not prompted by any inner impulse, 
and who valued Pegasus solely as a serviceable pack-horse for 
conveying pious reflections and theological dogmas. 

Doubtless, this strict and intentional subordination of all artis- 
tic considerations to a didactic purpose would necessarily leave 
little scope for invention, and must be taken into account in 
forming a just estimate of Otfrid’s work: at the same time 
there is no reason why these “spiritual and moral words,” as he 
calls them, should have been left in their crude homiletic state, 
without any attempt at poetic assimilation, except for the fact 
that it is more natural for the author to sermonize than to sing. 
The Old Saxon poet also “depicts some things in a mystic sense,” 
but only where it is fitting (wbi commodum duzit). To the utter 


* Possibly, however, they gave all they had. What we really know about him is 
derived either directly from his own writings or deductively from the general his- 
tory of his time. He informs us, in a modest way, that his “littleness” (mea par- 
vitas) was educated by Hrabanus, Abbot of Fulda; and the acrostic dedication to his 
fellow-pupils, Hartmuat and Wernibert, leads us to infer that he wax an inmate of 
the Alsatian cloister, Weissenburg, when he wrote his “ Krist.” He quotes a line 
from the Old-High-German alliterative poem “‘ Muspilli” (Last Judgment), but does 
not make the slightest allusion to “ Heliand,” and probably knew nothing of its ex- 
istence, although such ignorance seems almost incredible in view of the intimate 
political relations between the Franks and the Saxons, and of the fact that “ Heli- 
and’ was composed at the suggestion of a Frankish sovereign. It is also rather 
strange that there should be no record either of the birth or of the death of a per- 
sonage so distinguished in his day as Otfrid appears to have been. 
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lack of this sense of fitness is to be attributed the absence of 
unity and symmetry in “ Krist,” which instead of being wrought 
into a harmonious whole, like Heliand, is a mere aggregation of 
episodes loosely and incongruously joined together, and betray- 
ing the hand of the bungler by the excess of exegetical solder in 
the seams. Indeed, so far as it can claim to be a work of art at 
all, it resembles, except in the lack of brilliant colors, the illu- 
minated window of an old cloister-chapel, broken up into little 
panes, which have about them more lead than glass, and into 
which some monkish limner, with pious intent, but with no sense 
of proportion or technical skill, has tried to paint a Biblical story 
or a holy legend. Whatever semblance of inspiration he may 
show is rather the fervid and fitful ecstasy of the saint than the 
fine frenzy and glow of an imagination truly touched with Pro- 
methean fire. 

There is, too, in Otfrid a touch of the egotism, so characteristic 
of cloistered saintliness, which mistakes individual moods for 
universal laws, and becomes all the more offensive by seeking to 
hide itself behind a thin veil of self-depreciation and humility. 
This vanity manifests itself in the constant intrusion of his per- 
sonality into the narration, and the frequency with which he 
makes statements on his honor, and offers his bail-bond as ade- 
quate security for the general truth of things. In this respect, 
however, he does not differ from many modern novelists, who 
cannot tell their story or portray their characters without ex- 
pressing their personal opinions concerning the events or the 
individuals of their own creation by such phrases as “I think,” 
“it seems to me,” ete. The author of “Heliand,” on the con- 
trary, completely effaces himself; and we hear in his song, as in 
those of Homer and Vyifsa, not the utterances of one man, but 
the mingled voices of a vast people. In the allusions to Virgil, 
Lucan, Ovid, Juvencus, Arator, and Prudentius, with which the 
patrons of his work urged him to undertake it, one cannot help 
suspecting a cunning appeal to the harmless conceit, which a life 
of solitude and self-communion almost imevitably fosters. That 
he felt greatly flattered by an association with these illustrious 
poets and by the suggestion that he could equal or excel them 
is evident from the manner in which he refers to the subject. 
ine same naive self-satisfaction shows itself in the parental ten- 
derness, which causes him to stop so often in the progress of the 
poem to fondle and dandle this bantling of his brain, as though 
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it were a real child of flesh and blood, instead of the artificial 
homunculus that it is, and in the pride with which he finally 
presents it to expectant friends, wrapped in the swaddling-clouts 
of three dedications and accompanied by a full obstetrical report 
to godfather Liutbert, describing the various stages of his travail. 

Yet “ Krist” has had its admirers even among modern scholars, 
one of whom, the polyhistor John Schilter, confesses, with evi- 
dent confusion of face, that a “certain incredible affection for 
this book has insinuated itself into him,” and would fain place 
Otfrid on a pedestal by the side of Homer in the pantheon of 
“Olympic bards.” Nowadays, it would be impossible to find so 
bold an advocate; and his opinion hardly deserves to be called 
a literary judgment, but is rather the expression of that blind 
antiquarian zeal which cannot distinguish the superficial irides- 
cence of old glass from the inherent and imperishable splendors 
of a genuine opal. 

A summary of the poetic merits of “ Krist” would be as suc- 
cinct as the chapter on snakes in Horrebow’s book on Iceland, 
the simple statement “there are no snakes in Iceland” sufficing 
to exhaust the subject.* Next to its philological and prosodical 
importance, the chief value of the work consists in the light it 
throws upon the dogmatic and ecclesiastical development of 
Christianity in the ninth century. The author of “ Heliand,” so 
far as he is didactic, aims only to enforce the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian ethics in opposition to the precepts and prac- 
tices of Paganism: Otfrid, on the other hand, has embodied in 
his poem a complete system of theology, and set forth the whole 
scheme of redemption as understood in his day. For this reason, 
he uses most freely and follows most closely the Gospel according 
to John, which differs from the other Gospels in being quite as 
much a theological treatise as it is a biographical narrative. The 
frequency and earnestness with which he urges his readers to 
search the Scriptures and inform themselves of further particulars 
on any point, although a poor shift for a poet, so far as it implies 
imperfect mastery of his materials, is an interesting circumstance, 
proving that the Bible had not yet come to be regarded as an 


* Horrebow’s chapter in the original Danish edition of 1752is as follows : “Om 
Slanger. Slanger er der ikke ind Island.” The first, however, who treated the sub- 
ject in this concise manner was John Anderson, burgomaster of Hamburg, in his book 
of travels published in 1746. The remark has been since applied to Ireland, through 
an easy confusion of the names, and a miracle of Saint Patrick invented to account 
for the assumed absence of snakes in the Emerald Isle. 
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heretical book with a prominent place on the Index prohibitory. 
He attributes no virtue to fasts, penances, and other asceticisms, 
and places faith as a sanctifying influence above works in a way 
that attracted the attention and won the sympathy of the leaders 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. In his very brief 
description of the Last Supper he adheres strictly to the simple 
record of the evangelists, treating it as a mere memorial, without 
giving any hint or suggestion of the mystery of the mass. Never- 
theless there prevails throughout the poem a strong tendency to 
Mariolatry and saint-worship, as, for example, in the first chapter, 
where the reader is invited to join in the invocation of Saint 
John and the Holy Virgin. 

In striking and significant contrast to the Old Saxon, who 
dwells with special delight on the sturdy and heroic qualities of 
Christ and his disciples, Otfrid shows a peculiar fondness for por- 
traying the women of the Gospels and for incidents and illustra- 
tions drawn from the circle of female life and from feminine 
thoughts and sentiments. Thus, in the scene of the annunciation, 
the Virgin is described as she sat in the palace singing from the 
Psalter and working a piece of fine embroidery, when suddenly 
Gabriel came “flying along the course of the sun and over the 
stepping-stones of the stars,” and, addressing her with the rever- 
ence with which “one should accost women,” made known his 
message in such courteous and gallant terms as a troubadour 
might use in paying suit to a gentle dame. After receiving a 
gracious response, the angelic wooer hastened back to heaven, 
and went into raptures before the throne over the sweetness and 
beauty of the chaste maiden, whom the Son of God had chosen 
to be his mother. 

With the same sympathy and refinement of feeling he portrays 
the lamentations of the women of Jerusalem at the foot of the 
cross, the anxiety of the mother of Jesus in losing her boy and 
finding him in the temple after three days’ search, and her grief 
as she finally stands desolate before the empty sepulchre. He 
then exhorts the reader not to be angry with woman, who, if she 
brought death into the world and the loss of Eden, was the first 
to proclaim the glad tidings of the resurrection, and to open the 
gates of the heavenly paradise to the human race,—a concession 
of no small value from the mouth of a monk, who may be re- 
garded as a misogynist by a sacred vow. One of his finest 
similes is the passage in which he begs the Lord to chastise him 
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for his sins with the loving tenderness of a mother, who shields 
her child from danger with the same hand that had been the 
instrument of its correction. Indeed, there are everywhere trace- 
able in “ Krist” threads of that vast and gorgeous web of medix- 
val minne-service, in the centre of which was the effulgent form 
of “the maid and mother undefiled,” “thera saligun bluomun,” 
as our poet calls her, the supreme and mystic flower of woman- 
hood celebrated by Dante as 


“La rosa, in che ’] Verbo divino 
Carne si fece.” 


Equally characteristic is Otfrid’s love of types and symbols, 
the personification of virtues and vices and abstract ideas and all 
that allegorical mysticism which even Charlemagne studied with 
singular ardor and assiduity, and in which his preceptor, Alcuin, 
was an acknowledged master. Thus Karitas is represented as 
weaving the seamless coat of Jesus. The shepherds use the philo- 
sophical phraseology of the Gnostics, and in speaking of the child, 
whose birth the angels have announced, exclaim, “Come let us 
hasten to the castle to see God’s Word”; and on their arrival, it 
is said, “they saw there the Word.” In explaining the spiritual 
signification of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, the ass, on account 
of its proverbial stupidity and certain rank carnal appetites, for 
referring to which the poet begs the reader’s pardon, is made to 
symbolize the corrupt condition of fallen man. For this idea, 
however, Otfrid seems to have been indebted to Hrabanus 
Maurus’s commentary on Matthew. In answering the question 
why Christ preferred crucifixion to every other mode of death, 
the emblematic meanings of the cross are set forth in three 
chapters, with a fulness and subtlety of interpretation indicative 
of the importance which this sacred sign had already assumed in 
Christian iconography. He is much given to moral etymologiz- 
ing and metaphysical esoterics, and likes to draw hidden spiritual 
truths out of the natural sense of things. He tells us that Naza- 
reth signifies a flower, and expatiates on this supposed discovery 
as a matter of immense import. He has learned from Alcuin’s 
exposition of John that Galilee means a wheel, whose perpetual 
whirling he connects with the tempestuousness of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, and finally uses as the type of a troubled world, restless 
under the burden of sin and longing for redemption. He trans- 
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lates Bar-Jonas as dove-child (dubunkind), and puts into the 
mouth of Jesus the punning conceit,— 


“Simon, thou hast a spirit mild, and truly art thou called dove-child ; 
Peter henceforth thy name shall be, deserve it by thy faith in me; 
Firm as a rock the truth defend, if thou would’st be indeed my friend.” 


“Symon bistu muates lind, ioh bistu ouh duibunkind ; 
Pétrus scalt thu heizen, mit giléubu iz ouk giuuéizen ; 
in thiu sis stark id so stein, thaz thi sis miner drut ein.” 


So, too, in his description of the ascension, he cannot resist the 
temptation to let the rather feeble rush-light of his astronomical 
knowledge shine: he traces the course of the rising Saviour 
through the constellations, and speaks of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the seven Pleiades, Charles’s 
Wain (ther uuagano gistelli), the tortuous Dragon, the slowly 
circling Saturn, and the immovable Pole-star, behind which the 
transfigured form disappears in a pinnacle of cloud. How far 
superior in grandeur to these verbose and pedantic reminiscences 
of the trivium and quadrivium are the three lines of classic sim- 
plicity and conciseness in which the Old Saxon poet describes 
the same event ! — 


“ Then he lifted up his hand and hallowed them all, 
Sanctified them with his words, and turning from thence 
Sought the high kingdom of heaven and his holy throne.” 


“thar hof he is hendi up endi hélegéda sie alle, 
wihida sie mid is wordun. Girvét imo up thanan, 
séhta imo that hoha himilé riki endi thena is hélagon stél.” 


E. P. Evans. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


THE “SINGLE TAX” ISSUE. 


The editor of this Review has lately received a batch of thir- 
teen letters, eight of them all at once,— from Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Iowa, .Tennessee, and 
Tacoma,— each of them calling him to account, in exactly the 
same terms, for what he was falsely reported in the Standard to 
have said about the single-tax scheme of Mr. Henry George. 
He hopes in the good time coming — that is, when he has noth- 
ing better to do—to give particular attention to them all, with 
the accompanying documents. But as they all consist of argu- 
ment, appeal, or exhortation upon a single spurious text, he will 
be content with reproducing here the shortest :— 


Dear Sir,—I am a Unitarian, a former member of Dr. Simmons’s 
church, of Minneapolis. I understand you call Henry George a sophist: 


and the single tax a scheme to throw “all the burdens of taxation on 
farmers and homesteads.” You have certainly never considered the 
subject. What you say is absolutely false. It will cause just the opposite 
result. It becomes your duty to carefully study the subject, or else cease 
misrepresenting a great reform. Very truly yours, 


Now, the readers of this Review do not need to be told that we 
have never said so foolish a thing ‘as that quoted above, about 
“all” the burdens of taxation. Of course we know, and sup- 
posed everybody would take for granted, that the chief burdens 
would in that scheme fall upon the land value of city lots and 
the like, used for business or else for speculative purposes. The 
single thing we have protested against, and expect to protest 
against as long as tongue or pen shall wag, is the conriscaTIon of 
farms and homesteads—as we will explain a little farther on. 
Apart from this, we have made very large admissions to Mr. 
George’s view, larger than strict economical science would most 
likely permit. There are, in particular, two points where public 
ownership instead of private ownership seems to us very desira- 
ble: namely, in the case of forests, mines, and other like sources 
of natural wealth of supreme public advantage, to be reserved by 
the State, just as fisheries are now; and water frontage, or 
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other city property likely to be held for purposes of specula- 
tion, which it might be well to retain in municipal ownership and 
control. As for land lots held back for speculative rise in value, 
the assessors are perfectly able to rate them at their full market 
value now, and ought (we grant) to do it. 

But it is quite another matter when we come to deal with 
private ownership of farms and homesteads. These, we hold, 
not only ought to be protected, but the multiplication and divi- 
sion of them should be every way encouraged, and not forbidden, 
by the law. So long as Mr. George maintains the iniquity of this, 
and proposes any scheme which really means the confiscation of 
such private estates, defending it by such arguments as he does, 
we shall not scruple to call him a “sophist,” or by any other 
term that may convey still more energetically our detestation of 
that scheme. We should not, for example, hesitate to call it a 
robbery and swindle, except that such words might seem to 
attack the man, whom we have no quarrel with. What we 
do call it is “deleterious nonsense,” of the worst and most dan- 
gerous description: dangerous, because it inflames the passions 
and rouses the delusive hopes of ignorant men; though not all 


dangerous practically, since no one can even imagine the possi- 
bility of its being made a “plank” in any platform of practical 
politics, unless possibly here or there, for political effect among 
the landless, reckless, and lawless of a great city population, in- 
cluding the criminal classes, who would, no doubt, welcome with 
enthusiasm the general confiscation of land values and everything 
else. 


This opinion of ours may be right or wrong; but, at all events, 
it is the result not of the ignorance which our correspondents 
assume, but of some eight years’ acquaintance with and reflection 
upon the argument contained in Progress and Poverty. We 
have expressed that opinion freely and defended it often before 
our little public, at intervals, during that time. What: particular 
expression we may have used, that has invited the misrepresen- 
tation quoted above, we can only guess; very possibly, a para- 
graph from the report of an address, given in these pages a year 
ago, which we will take the liberty of copying here: — 


Then the way proposed of bringing it [the act of confiscation] about — 
the turning of all public burdens into a “single tax upon land values,” 
with the intent, by steadily increasing pressure, to compel every owner of 
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land to relinquish his title and become a tenant of the State. I say 
nothing here of the gross injustice and cruelty of the process, or the 
certain and enormous political corruption it would bring with it. But I 
will ask you to notice a curious caprice of those who pretend, by appeal 
to feeling instead of judyment, to meet the great difficulties and inequity 
of every system of taxation. Ten years ago it was the cry, “We must 
lay a heavier tax upon the great corporations, especially the banks; we 
must demand a progressive income-tax to check the growth of enormous 
fortunes; we must increase the burden upon rich men’s luxuries, espe- 
cially those which are against the general health and morals, such as 
ardent spirits and the like, and lay it on the wealthy money-lender and 
‘the bloated bond-holder’; we must discourage the speculative capitalist, 
but relieve the hard-working farmer, enable the poor man to hold his 
little homestead free, and put the load where we can on accumulated 
wealth.” Now the cry is, “Spare the great corporations and the banks; 
spare the great estates that are sure to pass over to spendthrift. heirs ; 
spare, oh spare the rich man’s luxuries: give us our free whiskey, our free 
brandy and champagne; but bring the tax-gatherer’s screws to bear on 
land alone, till every independent farmer shall hold his farm, and every 
thriving mechanic his modest tenement, and every poor widow her little 
homestead, by rack-rent as tenant-at-will of the reigning Boss!” This 
is the “happy despatch” assured us, under the alluring title of the Sin- 
gle Tax! (November, 1889, p. 450.) 


This innocent bit of rhetoric expresses, it is true, our view of 
the matter from the best lights we can get; and, it is likely, gave 
occasion to the report in the Standard, which charges us with 
saying exactly what we did not say. That we have called Mr. 
George a “sophist,” it is most true; but it was on the ground not 
so much of his land tax, as to which he is perfectly frank and 
plain-spoken, though (as we think) mistaken, but of his extraor- 
dinary argument, in the third chapter of Progress and Pov- 
erty, that wages are not paid from capital, but from the added 
value,— an argument which we can hardly suppose that he, being 
of sane mind, believes in himself: what is it that pays the wages 
of soldiers or body-servants? what was it that paid the wages 
of the laborers who laid their bones along the track of the Pan- 
ama Canal,—a hundred and fifty million dollars, without a dol- 
lar of “added value”? of his chapters on population in Book 
IL, that reek with fallacies from end to end, some of which we 
have before attempted to expose,— and of his reckless statement 
about the earth being like “a richly freighted ship,” so that we 
have (as it were) only to pry open the hatches and get out what 
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we want, if we were not prevented by those land-grabbers, the 
farmers, who are keeping us off with their barricades of ploughs 
and harrows! These are the things we mean by Mr. George’s 
“ sophistry.” 

But our correspondents tell us, with one accord, that the pro- 
posed single tax will relieve the farmers of most of their present 
burdens, and leave them in secure proprietorship — if not actual 
ownership — of their farms and homesteads. We are glad to 
hear it, though we greatly distrust these will-be’s, would-be’s, and 
may-be’s; and, if these reasonable and merciful correspondents 
of ours had the working of the scheme, we might be better in- 
clined to trust it. But “there is great virtue in your If.” How 
the Standard, or other later organs of the single tax, may have 
taken on them to explain away Mr. George’s words, we do not 
pretend to say, or contradict. Our hostility against the scheme 
—and, as they will say, our wrong notion about it—we got 
wholly from a pretty careful reading of Mr. George’s book sev- 
eral years ago; and we recommend to our friends a careful study 
of that book, if they wish to find out what Mr. George really 
means— or meant. In particular, we commend to their serious 
attention the following statements copied word for word out of 
Progress and Poverty, edition of 1882:— 

1. “Whatever may be said for the institution of private prop- 
erty in land, it cannot be defended on the score of justice.” — 
p- 303. 

That is, a farmer who (we will suppose) has already bought 
and paid for the State’s title in his quarter-section of land, and 
by ten years’ hard work has got upon it farm-buildings, crops, 
and orchards, has no better right to the ground these “improve- 
ments” stand on than the first loafer or tramp that comes along, 
and may take a fancy to speculate in its land value. 

2. “Why should they who suffer from this injustice hesitate 
for one moment to sweep it away ?”— p. 306. 

That is, if we should suppose a colony (say) of Bohemians, 
Poles, and Chinamen to have settled near, and to make up a com- 
munity large and strong enough to exercise their right of “ squat- 
ter sovereignty,” knowing or caring nothing for American law, 
they are fully entitled, on the score of natural justice, to oust 
him from his farm, paying him their own estimate of the value 
of the buildings, crops, and orchards (suppose him unwilling or 
unable to pay the “single tax” they have laid upon it), and 
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parcel it out among themselves “in lots to suit,” as we shall see 
below. And they may confiscate his fences and under-draining 
besides, without paying for them (possibly Mr. George might let 
him carry away his fences, for which relief much thanks); for, 

3. “It will be said there are improvements which in time be- 
come indistinguishable from the land itself: [in such case] the 
individual right is lost in the common right !”— p. 308. 

This we may illustrate from “Nasby’s” very instructive story, 
The Demagogue. A district of very rich soil in north-western 
Ohio, in what was known as “the Black Swamp country,” had 
been bought at the government price by a city capitalist, who, 
going out to inspect his purchase, found it all lying under a con- 
siderable depth of water. Gladly enough he sold it at the origi- 
nal cost to a shrewd hard-working man, who opened out the 
clogged watercourses, drained, fenced, and ploughed, with ter- 
rific labor and-the outlay of considerable borrowed inoney, and 
in a few years had it waving with a heavy harvest of corn. At 
this fair sight the first owner gnashed his teeth in vexation. But 
the single-tax dispensation should have comforted him; for then 
he had only to go straight to the county or State authorities, to 
get back by vigorous bidding all he could or cared of the “land- 
value” out of it: nay, if he had been the county treasurer, could 
doubtless have pocketed the whole! All this — except the last, 
for in the single-tax republic there will be nobody dishonest 
enough to steal!— would be done by regular process of law. 
The State, like the King, can do no wrong. For, as we hear 
presently again :— 

4. “If the land belongs to the people, why should the people 
pay its salable value for their own ?”— p. 327. 

Thus, even if the land should be left in the hands of the man 
whose hard work has made all its value, in case a county road 
should be laid out through his best orchard, or a county jail 
should be built upon his best corn-lot, or if a railroad corporation 
should seize the whole under State law by right of “eminent do- 
main,” he can claim back nothing more than what he paid for 
the original swamp, a dollar and a quarter an acre, with the 
State’s appraisal of his buildings and movables. He may have to 
begin life again, a beggar at fifty; but, “if the land belong to the 
people, why should the people pay its salable value for their 
own!” Nay, he might fare even worse. For, says the author 
of that book, coolly : — 
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5. “ We should satisfy the law of justice by at one stroke abol- 
ishing all private titles, declaring all land public property, and 
letting it out to the highest bidder in lots to suit.”— p. 362. 

This process is what in common speech — in phrase which, to 
do him justice, Mr. George does not shrink from — is called con- 
FISCATION ; and the process he recommends for doing it has ac- 
quired, in Ireland, the evil name of RacK-RENT. This is, appar- 
ently, what Mr. George thinks it right to do; but he thinks, also, 
that other people may possibly be disturbed by such ugly and ill- 
omened words as those which make its proper name. For, as he 
hastens to add : — 

6. “It is not NecEssARY to confiscate land: it is only necessary 
to confiscate rent /” — p. 364. 

Surely, this is sophistry, of the most cruel and mocking sort, if 
ever there was such a thing. It means, if it means anything, 
that whenever any speculator in “land values” comes along, who 
can give, or who thinks he can give, a larger rent than the farmer 
knows it is worth, or can afford, then the farmer must go, taking 
what he can get for his “improvements,” and the land speculator 
must take his place ; — or else, how shall the public know that it 
gets all its own? And the machinery for doing it is all ready to 
the land speculator’s hand. For the State always wants money, 
and it always has at its command one way of getting it,— through 
taxing, and what the law calls “distraint.” And so, as Mr. 
George immediately adds :— 

7. “What I propose is to appropriate rent by TAXATION: in 
this way the State may become the universal landlord wirnout 
CALLING HERSELF so.” — id, 

Surely, a quite unnecessary qualm for the State which stands 
ready to do so merciless a thing! Why should Mr. George, or 
his disciples, care to disguise the fact that a community of inde- 
pendent farmers has thus, by process of law, been turned of a 
sudden into STaTE-seRFs, every man of them (as we said) hold- 
ing his farm “ by rack-rent as tenant-at-will of the reigning Boss ” ? 
For, in all this thing, we assume that our present political ma- 
chinery is to be kept in play. 

Or, again, we may suppose that our farmer has in his quar- 
ter-section ten worthless acres, sand barren or rocky knoll, 
which he is glad to get rid of for a song to a wealthy neighbor, 
who thereupon builds a fine house, with handsome stables, and 
lives there in luxury, with serving-men, fast horses, and a pack 
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of dogs: we ask whether the farmer will not pay jif/teen times 
the tax of his rich neighbor — or, in fact, a good deal more, since 
he has kept all the valuable land himself. The stables, the 
wines, the fast horses, and the dogs are the “improvements” 
which Mr. George wishes to encourage, and so they are all to be 
left untaxed. And that, if we understand it correctly, is his 
curious and original way to equalize public burdens and relieve 
the hard-working man! We have no hostility, for our own part, 
to rich men as such; but we cannot possibly understand why al/ 
his sympathies should seem to go out to them, as against the 
most burdened and laborious class of all. 

Our thirteen correspondents (whom we reckon among our 
friends) will see, therefore, first, that we did not say what they 
suppose us to have said; and, secondly, that what we did say was 
a perfectly fair and plain inference from what Mr. George has 
said in the volume to which we have invited their attention, or 
else a legitimate commentary upon it. Now we have not the least 
personal quarrel in the world with Mr. George. We suppose him 
to be an amiable, upright, well-meaning man, whose speculations 
in abstract politics would be harmless. and even useful, if he had 
not first sophisticated himself with a vicious theory, which, 
helped out by his emotional and attractive rhetoric, has deluded 
an unfortunately large proportion of our people with the mon- 
strous propositions we have quoted from him above. 

Moreover, we think we can see under what sort of influences 
his extraordinary self-delusion came. We have spoken before 
of the frauds and wrongs done under the sanction of land courts 
in California, which it is likely that he had some experience of. 
But the plainest case we can think of for general illustration is 
nearly two hundred years ago, and at intervals before and after,— 
great “royal grants” of land in Ireland seized in consequence of 
insurrection against English rule were made as free gift to sundry 
court favorites, with no conditions of residence, guardianship, 
improvement, or any other political or civil duty. These estates 
were held, many of them, insolently and ostentatiously, by ab- 
sentee owners, as private property solely for gain, without any 
answering obligation whatever; and such was the evil influence 
in Parliament of this criminally pernicious class of landholders, 
that they succeeded in defeating, time after time, the efforts of 
the Irish administration to levy even the petty tax of ten per 
cent. on their enormous and ill-gotten profits, which they chose 
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to spend in luxury, in England or on the Continent, under that 
much misused text — or pretext —“Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own?” Hence, as it was urged again 
and again, half the political perils of Ireland, and more than half 
its misery. It is no wonder, we say, that a man of generous 
impulses (such as we credit Mr. George with being), brooding 
over these unpardonable wrongs, should long vehemently to 
strike a sharp axe at the very root of such a tree of evil. But 
we think he struck at the wrong tree. Not State-landlordism, 
which for all we know may be worse than private landlordism, 
but independent proprietorship of the laboring class, is what the 
British government, wisely and humanely, is aiming at; for we 
judge not its methods, but its aims. Mr. George’s best friends 
will be proud to call him an able, skilful, emotional, and eloquent 
rhetorician ; and that is exactly the class of men who are oftenest 
blind to the meaning of their own logic, and end with being 
sophists, without knowing it. 

Again, we have no prejudice in advance against a great simpli- 
fying of our present bungling and unjust methods of taxation. 
As far as we can make it out, our own personal interests — as in 
general with those of most men —lie that way. Even this par- 
ticular scheme, of a single tax on land values only, would (we 
reckon), at the most extravagant land value that could possibly 
be assessed on the little city lot we occupy, diminish our annual 
tax-bill by at least one-half —saddling that half mostly on our 
poorer neighbors, the thrifty mechanics and the carefal widows, 
who are so unlucky as te own their modest homesteads, and who 
would most likely be evicted from them within a year if the 
proposed “great reform” (as our correspondent calls it) were 
thoroughly carried out. The more honestly and thoroughly, 
the worse for them ! 

Civilization is a very expensive business in a modern city; 
and there is where the pinch of this problem of taxation will be 
always felt. Some of the defences we have seen of “a single 
tax” would almost seem to mean that everybody would be re- 
lieved of hardship under it; and so there would come in fact (if 
we could trust these bland advisers) to be “not a single tax!” 
But in this city of our own residence, whatever it may be in other 
places, we want public schools, decent streets, expensive drainage, 
and a tolerable police force. These things cost money; some- 
body has got to pay for them; and the question of questions, for 
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a reasonable man, is how to raise that money without compelling 
the thrifty mechanic or the careful widow to bid every year for 
the “land value” of the little homestead against every specula- 
tor in land values that may happen along. The right of private 
property in land—open, though it be, to the gross abuses we 
have seen, and held, though it be, subject to the superior right 
of the community —is the corner-stone of every other property 
right, the most fundamental and the most essential of all in any 
civilized society. 

In the immense difficulty the wisest and most upright legisla- 
tor must find in adjusting the general burden equitably, any 
scheme of a “single tax” that could be devised is most likely a 
delusion and a snare: certainly it is, when that single tax is laid 
upon land (or the value of land, for the two can no more be 
separated than an apple-tree and its sap). Professional econo- 
mists, which we are not, will explain as they best can how and 
how far such a tax might possibly be made to cover the enor- 
mous cost of our intricate civilization: about one-seventh of it, 
says Mr. Atkinson. But that is not our care. The interest we 
have at heart lies another way: it is in the moral welfare of our 
population. There is no single thing with which that moral 
welfare is more closely and intimately bound up than the perma- 
nence and security of the homestead, with the bond of family 
tradition, affection, and pride that spring out of it. 

When we touch any question of general interest, concerning 
government or its administration, at this point, we feel at home. 
When we touch it at almost any others point, we suspect our- 
selves of being bunglers and amateurs. We say nothing, there- 
fore, of tariff-issues, of protection or free-trade, or of other 
matters that properly belong to party politics. We are content 
to accept the general decision, that the vast burden of taxation 
which a nation like ours demands shall be divided, roughly, into 
two not very unequal portions: the National treasury looking to 
indirect taxes, mainly import duties, to be levied and adjusted as 
best we may; and the State, or the Municipality, assuming the 
excessively perplexed and difficult task of choosing among the 
many forms of what we call direct taxation, including that on 
land or the value of land. That a “single tax on land values 
only” should be equal to both these monstrous burdens put 
together — the moment we begin to think of putting it in execu- 
tion—is surely too wild a thing to enter so much as the day 
dreams of any healthy mind. 
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We trust that no one who may glance at these few words of 
personal explanation will fail to read the able, brilliant, witty, 
and wise communication which we print in this number on “the 
unearned increment.” The author of that paper is known not 
only as one of the ablest of our thinkers and writers, but as a 
special student of the difficult problem of taxation, with a strong 
leaning towards the opinion which would throw its main or even 
entire burden on fixed and visible property (not land or land 
values alone), leaving the equitable distribution of its pressure to 
adjust itself in time, and exempting the bulk of “personal prop- 
erty”— which makes so vast a figure in the total of our wealth 
—not, as Mr. George does, on theory, but because of the practi- 
cal difficulty it involves. In the present paper, however, he rec- 
ognizes at least two other objects of taxation, which, it is likely, 
will attract more and more the attention of legislators: namely, 
Corporate privileges, or other special property-rights created by 
express act of the government itself; and Inheritances, which — 
resting on a right purely created and administered by authority 
of the State — would bring periodically within the State’s direct 
control almost the entire mass of that personal property which 
now so constantly and inequitably escapes its share of the public 
burden. To these most of us would probably add a reasonably 
heavy charge on Luxuries,— such as old and aristocratic nations 


do not hesitate to impose,—the more hurtful, the fairer game. 


For our own part, we should experience no moral qualms what- 
ever, if the entire costs of police and prison administration could 
be gently and effectually drawn from the trade in intoxicating 
drinks — unless we could, as apparently we cannot, abolish that 
traffic itself, which might open up a whole vista of new consider- 
ations. The most mischievous piece of sophistry, perhaps, in all 
Mr. George’s volume, is that in which he tries to break down our 
natural repugnance and condemnation of ruinous popular vices. 
These suggestions are, as we have confessed, very likely the 
suggestions of a bungler and an amateur. But we do not 
choose that this Review shall give an uncertain sound, however 
feeble the trumpet it handles, when it has to do with any ques- 
tion of human right or wrong. We have not in the least 
attempted to disguise our deeply and increasingly unfavorable 
judgment of the entire scheme known as “the single tax on 
land values only,” together with the arguments it rests on. But, 
whatever our condemnation of that, we have, in closing, to 
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thank Mr. George for his share in stirring up a general interest 
in a matter which has been the perplexity and despair of legisla- 
tors ever since the Flood. It would be a very great wonder 
indeed, if this interest should not lead to some solution of its 
perplexities better than his own. 

Respectfully addressed to his Thirteen Remonstrants by 


Tue Epiror. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR PROSPECTUS. 


The editor of this Review warmly congratulates his readers on 
the widening and encouraging prospect with which he and they 
may look forward to the coming year. Since he has held this 
charge, which he took up four years ago, it has been with a con- 
stantly increasing sense of the great opportunity that lies before 
it; and that opportunity has never seemed so sure or so near as 
now. To express it in one phrase, it has appeared to him that 
the object for the sake of which this Review was established 
should be seen, more and more clearly, to be cosmopolitan, not 
local, not provincial, not denominational. The title it bears is 
not chosen because its interests are those of a denomination ; but 
because there is no other name given under heaven just now 
under which the sacred Christian tradition and the energy of an 
organized and united work can be combined with a recognition, 
absolutely free, of the critical, philosophic, scientific, and social 
forces actually alive in the secular world, by which the working- 
out of our religious task must be conditioned and interpreted. 
There is no other religious body in the Protestant world, which 
we know of or are capable of acting with, which at the same time 
is absolutely free to welcome whatever all honest modern thought 
may bring, and to open out its range of intellectual sympathy as 
wide as the boundaries of Christendom — or even wider. 

It has been with the hope of carrying this out to better advan- 
tage that he has from the first sought to extend his range of com- 
munication among the groups, or organized religious bodies, or 
independent thinkers, in several countries besides our own and 
working in the same general direction; and that from time to 
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time he has solicited and published the word that has come to him 
from afar. It was with the same hope that, during the past sum- 
mer, acting under the instructions of those who have given him 
this charge, he put himself in personal relation with friends new 
and old, in England, Italy, and France, with the view to interest 
them more intelligently in our work, and ourselves in theirs; and 
that, in particular, he sought to make this Review a visible link 
of sympathy and brotherhood with those English friends whose 
history has run so closely parallel with our own. He invites 
especial attention to that point in our Announcement which 
shows the form in which this mutual recognition has been 
secured,— a form that leaves each perfectly independent and 
free, while securing, as we may confidently trust, a larger degree 
of mutual understanding and trust. Our English friends do not 
do things by halves. Where they give, they do it (as the apostle 
says) “with cheerfulness.” Accepting as a basis the simplest 
possible of business arrangements, they have entered into it with 
a cordiality shown best in their private letters, and with the 
assurance of such help that we may read with their eyes, and not 
dimly from afar off, those matters of extreme interest in the 


religious, political, and social world which touch deepest the 
welfare of what some of us still love to call “our mother coun- 


” 


try. 

We call attention to this feature first, because it is the most 
significant thing in the “new departure ” before announced ; and 
we would emphasize it still further by pointing out what has 
already been done towards carrying it out. Thus, in a short 
article of much interest, in the present number, we have a voice 
from that historic community of the Waldenses in Italy, with 
which we sought personal communication the past summer. In 
the interest of this Review as a journal of critical thought, we 
have on file a series of short articles written by a scholar who 
inherits the illustrious name of Bunsen, who has devoted the later 
years of his life to a task of exposition and investigation which 
(in his view) touches most profoundly the spiritual destinies of 
Christendom. We are just at this time in receipt of a letter 
from Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, whose name is more familiar 
among us than that of any other living critic of first-rate emi- 
nence, promising his personal aid in the task which we here at- 
tempt. Again, those tasks of practical philanthropy which in 
these latter years have turned the thought of all intelligent 
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students of social ethics to London, as the spot of all the world 
where the most serious of modern problems are to be worked 
out, will be interpreted to us by several correspondents, whose 
best of opportunities and differing points of view will, we are 
confident, be of singular help to our own judgment. Several 
topics — of history, religion, criticism, personal reminiscence, but 
especially of study in the social or moral conditions to be found in 
England or on the Continent — have made matters of correspond- 
ence in several quarters, and we look confidently for valuable 
returns. We give in the present number several passages from 
our private correspondence, which, we trust, will enable our 
readers to share and strengthen this hope. This correspond- 
ence, on these and kindred topics connected with this Review, 
has included, among others, the following, most of whom have 
contributed, or promised, material for its pages: in England, 
Professors J. Martineau, F. W. Newman, J. E. Carpenter; Revs. 
J. E. Odgers, R. L. Carpenter, 8. Farrington, Richard Bartram, 
Esq., and the editor of the Jnguirer; in Holland, Professor 
Kuenen ; in France, Prof. Bonet-Maury and Rev. L. Gilard; in 
Italy, Professor Ferd. Bracciforti (Milan) and Dr. Teofilo Gay 
(pastor of the congregation of Waldenses in Rome); in Ger- 
many, Professor E. P. Evans (Munich); in Austria, Mr. Alex. 
W. Thayer (Trieste); in Hungary, Professor George Boros. 

It has sometimes happened to us to have to explain the reasons 
why such a journal as this has appeared to be needed, and the 
motive of those who have sustained it. To be sure, any public 
journal ought to carry in itself its own excuse for being, and no 
argument can tell vith its readers which they have not felt for 
themselves already. The body which sustains this particular 
Review is rich, without it, in organs of expression which keep it in 
constant communication with its own public,— organs both weekly 
and monthly, besides serial discourses and a pretty steadily grow- 
ing religious literature. Sometimes it has been said, in answer to 
questions that have been raised, that perhaps the best use of a 
Review like this is to open a field where our writers and thinkers, 
particularly our younger ones, may help in keeping our thought 
still fresh and our horizon wide; may, by the spontaneous activity 
of a great variety of minds, multiply those avenues and points of 
contact that connect us with the great world of contemporary 
thought ; may, in the case of those who are still young and inex- 
perienced, find an arena in which they may train their powers of 
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thinking and saying, and so make sure that the coming genera- 
tions shall not lack a liberal religious literature of their own, in- 
digenous and fresh. To tell the truth, we have in these four 
years’ experience come to see more and more the possible value 
of such an open door of utterance. It is not for us to say how 
worthily such an opportunity has been cultivated in the past. 
But, to explain what we mean, we especially invite attention to 
the “General Index” given in the present number, which shows 
at least what we have attempted todo. We think that any one 
who has not made particular note of this feature before, will be 
surprised at the large number of different writers— most of 
whom were quite unknown to us when we began this task — and 
at the great variety of topics embraced, most of them of pressing 
interest, whether from their own nature or from the circumstances 
that called them out. We give this Index, accordingly, as the 
best explanation, or indication, we can possibly think of to justify 
the existence of this Review. It contains the names of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six distinct contributors. 

As we write, we receive from a friend in Bath, England, the 
following words of encouragement, with which we will conclude: — 


For my own part, I always value the intercourse between our English 
churches and friends in America. Looking across the Atlantic, we feel 
ourselves part of a wider movement than that of our own little circle here ; 
and we cannot but be encouraged by what you do. 


il 





. 
Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have spoken, in our editorial notes, of the series of articles 
prepared by M. Bunsen, which are to appear in succeeding num- 
bers of this Review. As the writer’s motive and aim should be 
as clearly understood as may be, in order to do justice to his 
argument,— also because his brief statement will have an inter- 
est in itself to many readers,— we have thought it a matter of 
justice to copy here portions of his private letter which may 
serve as introduction to the completer statement :— 


I will venture to say that it is a perfectly new and, I believe, histori- 
cally true treatment of the all-important subject. I prove the spiritual 
meaning of the kingdom of heaven in direct connection with the doc- 
trine on the Spirit. It was brought from the East by two streams of 
tradition, as I can here only indicate by reference to my Ueberlieferung. 
The Indian tradition denied the immanence, and connected the tran- 
scendence of the Spirit with the avatars, or incarnations of superhuman 
individuals. The Bactrian tradition asserted that the Spirit (probably 
a natural force cognate to electricity) is innate in mankind. 

Moses and the prophets until John kept the latter (Massoretic) doctrine 
in secret, prophesying of the future outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh ; 
but Jesus proved by word and deed that the kingdom of heaven, the 
rule of the Spirit, had already come, as this was confirmed by inexplica- 
ble facts, called miracles. The “stone” which the builders (that is, 
Moses and the prophets) rejected and which yet had become the head- 
stone of the corner, referred to the Spirit, to the future spiritual cove- 
nant, to the tables of the heart, to the messenger (angel ?) of this covenant, 
to the Messiah, or anointed man, to the son of man, and (spiritually) to 
the Son of God. Peter was the first to understand this, for which reason 
Jesus called him the stone, or Cephas, gave him the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and promised to build his church on that stone, on Peter’s 
confession. 

I hesitate not to assert that I prove in a few pages that Peter was in 
Rome whilst Paul was in Arabia, between a.p. 41 and 44, during part 
of the three years. You will see at a glance that my final proof is abso- 
lute, being based on a combination of acts transmitted by the Fathers, 
the genuineness of which cannot be drawn in question.* 

Peter brought from the foot of the Lebanon to the Capitol “the 


*Yet Hilgenfeld assumes that Eusebius may possibly have incorrectly copied a 
passage from Clement’s Institutions. LZinleitung, p. 500. 
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mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” the secret tradition of Jesus, to 
which the parables referred in a popular form. It may be fairly as- 
sumed, without pressing the assertion of Irenzus on the tradition of 
the Roman Church, that this was the origin of Rome’s secret tradition, 
transmitted by presbyters, who were later called bishops. The fisher- 
man of Galilee remained a layman, being in the position of president of 
the presbyterial college,—a position similar to that of the lay-ruler of 
the synagogue. How the development to a monarchical episcopate took 
place is immaterial, for Peter was tle highest representative of the uni- 
versal priesthood, of the “ living stones ” to be built up to the “ spiritual 
house.” The secret tradition of the Roman Church, of the initiated of 
whom the pope is the head, is based on historical facts. 

How Paul opposed the doctrine of Jesus and of Peter on the Spirit, 
and how the Roman Church, with an eye to a uniform church, which 
Christ cannot have desired, amalgamated the Petrinic and the Paulinic 
tradition, on this ground composing and editing the misleading Script- 
ures of the New Testament,— this will be treated, in a necessarily frag- 
mentary form, with equal brevity and unprejudiced regard for the best 
ascertainable historical facts and probabilities, in the following two 
essays on “ Paul” and on “Peter and Paul.” The more Peter can be 
directly connected with Jesus, the more unpardonable and fatal is the 
crime of the Roman Church. Babylon must fall! 

You might possibly think — but 1 do not really expect it—that my 
first part on Peter is too Roman Catholic, inasmuch as, if the position 
of the Roman Church there taken be true, it would be difficult to avoid 
coming to the conclusion of the pope’s infallibility, including that of the 
New Testament, which they have given to the world. 

Every possibility of thus criticising my proposed article will fall to 
the ground on reading the succeeding one I now send you, without the 
concluding third part, the contents of which are sufficiently foreshad- 
owed in my second. 

To bring about the so much needed reformation of the Christian 
Church, what is first of all required is the proof that its dogmatic basis 
is unhistorical, that it is essentially adverse to the teaching of Jesus. 
It is only by such an attack on the dogma of the Christian Church 
that the fall of Babylon (Rome) — in “one hour,” it is said by a possi- 
ble seer — can be brought about. Fiat voluntas Dei. 


Our friend honored and beloved, Dr. Furness, now nearing his 
ninetieth year, writes, “If I should be able to do all I want to do 
in the shape of a Christmas word, it shall be at your service for 
the Review.” He adds, in the words which from so true a friend 
we are glad to copy: — 

Dr. Hedge, the finest of scholars, the most delightful of companions, 
the loyal friend —I cannot mourn for him, or for the dearest who 
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depart, so near am I, at the longest, to the Beyond where they have 
vanished. ... It never seemed to occur to him that the connection 
between the mind and the brain is, as Tyndall says, not only inexplica- 
ble, but unthinkable. We can have no idea of it. Since this is so, we 
cannot deny, as Dr. Martineau finely says in his Study of Religion, the in- 
dependence of the mind, nor, I presume to add, can we affirm it. There 
is nothing to be said pro or con in that quarter, as to the independence 
of the mind. As we cannot think without the brain, neither can the 
brain think without us, as Max Miiller remarks.— What a grand sermon 
of Dr. Hedge’s you have published! packed full of wisdom. His trans- 
lations are splendid. He was a true poet. His Phi Beta Poem kindled 
my enthusiasm when | heard it. He read portions of it to me, before 
he was taken ill, and I found it -still admirable. He told me long ago 
that he composed that Poem and committed it to memory before touch- 
ing pen to paper. 


To this we add the following, from a friend and coadjutor in 
the early days of the Examiner Club, a scholar of large cultiva- 
tion and critical acumen, who writes from Dresden: — 


I have read the article [on Dr. Hedge] with a feeling of sadness that 
I shall never see our great and good friend again; and, I must say also, 
with a feeling of regret that I neglected in years now long gone many 
an opportunity of intercourse with that master mind. Well, his career 
on earth is ended: from beginning to end a career (to my mind) alto- 
gether illustrious. So far as I know, our country has never produced a 
thinker so profound and original: I do not except Emerson, of whom 
I do not hold so high an opinion as many — from the point of view, I 
mean, of intellectual force. There was an energy and grasp in Hedge, 
such as we never saw before in our country: it was a great mind; and, 
if he had only been differently placed, the fruits of it would have been 
ampler. But no man ever did, or ever can, display the full vigor of a 
penetrating intellect within the limits of a traditionary creed: philos- 
ophy is not religion; and Hedge was a philosopher; and the saddest 
thing to me is — not precisely to see, but to feel, how he must have beer 
trammelled in his thought by outward and altogether earthly limitations. 

I wish some clever writer would give the world a biography of the 
man,— now, before it is too late; for Hedge was a man altogether 
unique. What masses of worthless lives are constantly being paraded 
before the public! and this man left without a memorial beyond a 
twenty-page article in a review. Hedge’s thought was broad and deep; 
and, as the years go by, his writing will be more and more known and 
diffused. He will always remain a commanding figure in American lit- 
erature. His writing is indeed his best monument. But behind all 
writing is the writer,—the man; and of him men will always crave 
fullest knowledge. The human element, so to speak, survives everything. 
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Taste changes; fashions change ; new writings drive out old writings ; 
nothing survives but the supreme element of individuality. I do not, 
indeed, mean to apply this precisely to Hedge; for I believe that his 
writing will last: there is the Indescribable in his thought which is 
permanent. Nevertheless, I should like to see a good life of him; but I 


don’t believe I ever shall. 


We take the following from the communication of a friend in 
England, whose letters we have often quoted from in these 
pages. To compare notes in this way is one of the privileges of 
correspondence : — 


What a wonderful memory Dr. Hedge must have had! I think that 
similar feats are recorded of Macaulay. It is a great gift, which one is 
glad to be the possession of a man of original genius. It is a great 
temptation to a lazy preacher. There was a popular orthodox preacher 
in Bristol in my early days who is said to have delivered, as his own 
extemporaneous discourses, sermons which his wife read to him as he 
smoked his pipe on Saturday night. The combination of invention and 
memory is valuable. I have found that, when I preached or lectured 
extempore, I could not trust myself to repeat passages of poetry, etc., 
which in ordinary circumstances I knew quite well. I was much edified 
by the Ich chasse Sie at the Flecken Gymnasium. I wish such a prac- 
tice was general. When I was at York College, it was contrary to 
etiquette to hint to a visitor that one was busy; but, if two of us were 
studying together, and a student came in to talk, it was enough to say 
“Club,” and he instantly departed. We had our repository Club, debat- 
ing club, ete., on which no non-member might intrude; and we found 
the convenience of extending the principle. 

I observed in the Christian Register that you retain what I heard, when 
in the United States, was a practice among you,—to speak of the 
departed, not so much in an address to the mourners as in the prayer 
to God,—a practice which, in its perversion, has led to some ludicrous 
incongruities. But, on the other hand, it may harmonize with our feel- 
ings to speak to God of one who is gone to God. Of course, in one 
sense, we are with God wherever we are; and we know that God 
heareth us always, whether we call on him or not. In a certain sense, 
a prayer is an oath we “call God to witness.” 

Now and then I have felt, when praying beside those in whose well- 
being I was deeply interested, that I could say in prayer, which they 
heard, what I could not so easily say to them. 


A friendly but possibly over-anxious critic of our movement 
in some of its more radical phases has sent us a few words which 
we may well accept as hint or warning: — 
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A man-made religion, speculating about a silent, absent, or quiescent 
God, looking condescendingly towards an amiable, helpless, harmless 
Jesus, making man a self-sufficient creature who is happily and at last 
successfully striving to be self-satisfied,— all pain and suffering springing . 
solely from man’s ignorance of or disregard of nature’s “laws” with its 
one sin,— the leaving of the Unitarian Church. “Sinners” will rapidly 
multiply in and about Boston if this is our creed. Most significant of 
all things in it is its ignoring of Emerson, while exalting Channing 
and Parker as our Unitarian leaders. 

That devout bulldog Parker did, of course, great good and great harm. 
How rapidly most of his words have gone into non-existence,— so far as 
the real live world is concerned! while where is another on earth, after 
Christ Jesus himself, whose words have done so little harm, but have 
done, and will do, so much good for ages to come as those of Emerson ? 
Our rationalists have had full swing in a fair field. We have given 
them time, here for thirty years, and a clear coast. They have said 
about all they have to say. It is time now for the men of faith to come 
again to the front, as they always do and will, to lead a new advance. 


The more conservative side of the argument on the “ unearned 
increment” has been stated with so much force in the present 
number that we gladly give place to the following protest 
against a clearly unrighteous abuse: — 


Permit me to call your attention to our present unjust system of taxa- 
tion. The man who buys a lot and builds a home gives work to men, 
builds up a town, is taxed and discouraged for doing so. The value of 
his house and lot is taxed. Whereas the man who buys a lot will not 
build or help to give work,— his lot is lightly assessed ; and, while they 
who do build are making his lot valuable and at the same time support- 
ing the place by a tax on their homes and land, he pays a small share 
of the expenses, waits until his lot is made very valuable through the 
progress of others, sells it, and pockets the gain. Thus is speculation 
encouraged and home-making discouraged. Would it not be more just 
and humane to take the tax off the home and tax the value of the land 
as fast as it increases through the progress of the people? It would be 
hard on the speculator, but a blessing to the home-maker. Speculation 
in land is the curse of the world. 


We have received from a friend, too late for insertion, a most 
cordial, earnest, and well-deserved recognition of the articles by 
Mr. Griffin and Mr. Quinby published in November, as “eminently 
noteworthy,” and the latter, in particular, as “by far the richest 


on the subject named that has ever fallen under my eye,” and 
deserving of the widest possible circulation. 
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Farrar, Frederic William, D.D. The minor prophets [their lives and 
times]. London: J. Nisbet. 1890. 245 pp. Men of the Bible series. 

Cambridge Bible for schools and colleges. Cambridge [Eng.]: Uni- 
versity press. 1890. 2 vols. Namely: The Epistle to the Galatians, 
with introduction and notes, by Edward Henry Perowne, D.D. xxviii, 
91 pp.— The Revelation of S. John the Divine. With notes and intro- 
duction by the late Rev. William Henry Simcox. 174 pp. (With ap- 
pendix on the angels of the church, the heresies controverted in the Rey- 
elation, on the supposed Jewish origin of the Revelation of St. John.) 

The wider hope: essays and strictures on the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment by numerous writers lay and clerical. With a paper “On the 
supposed scriptural expression for eternity,’ by Thomas De Quincey and 
a bibliographical appendix of recent works on eschatology in the British 
Museum. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1890. 436 pp. (Extracts from 
the published writings of leading English writers, clergymen, etc., com- 
piled by James Hogg.) 

Knight, William. Essays in philosophy, old and new. Boston. 


History and Biography. 


Wise, Clement. Puritanism in power. An argument in three books. 
London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 572 pp. (The three 
books are entitled: Universalism by a calvinist.— A national church by a 
dissenter.— Communism by a conservative.) 

Hosmer, James Kendall. A short history of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 
The polity of the English-speaking race outlined in its inception, devel- 
opment, diffusion and present condition. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1890. 420 pp. (“In this book an effort has been made to com- 
press a sketch of constitutional history of nearly two thousand years 
from the time of the Teutons of Cesar and Tacitus to the British em- 
pire and the United States of 1890.”’) 

Mysteries of the Rosie Cross; or, the history of that curious sect of 
the Middle ages known as the Rosicrucians: with examples of their 
pretensions and claims as set forth in the writings of their leaders and 
disciples. London: A. Reader. 1891 [1890]. 154 pp. 

Johnson, John. The defence of Charleston harbor including Fort 
Sumter and the adjacent islands. 1863-65. With original papers in 
the appendix, full official reports, maps, and illustrations. Charleston : 
Walker, Evan & Cogswell Co. 1890. 276, clxxxvi pp. Portraits. 
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Lecky, William Edward Hartpole. History of England in the 18th 
century. London: Longmans, Green & Co. [New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.] 1878-90. 8 vols. (The 8th volume contains an index to the 
whole work.) 

Doellinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von. Studies in European history: 
being academical addresses. Translated by Margaret Warre. With 
portrait. London: J. Murray. 1890. 426 pp. 

Dreyer, John Louis E. Tycho Brahe: a picture of scientific work 
and life in the 16th century. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 405 pp. 
Illustrated. Portrait. (Brahe lived from 1546 to £601, and devoted 
himself almost as much to astrology as to astronomy.) 

Froude, James Anthony. Lord Beaconsfield. London: Sampson 
Low [etc.]. 1890. 267 pp. Portrait. Prime ministers of Queen Vic- 
toria series. 

Lang, Andrew. Life, letters, and diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
first earl of Iddesleigh. In 2 vols. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
1890. Portraits. (“His career shows how much a man may do, who 
has neither commanding genius, nor is born to great place, nor is ani- 
mated by the restless eagerness of ambition. [His life] was plain, 
manly, simple, untouched by any affectation, unembittered by any 
unfulfilled aspirations or desires.”’) 

Spalding, Henry. Suvéroff. By Lieut-Colonel Spalding. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1890. 243 pp. (It is as Suwarow that Alexander 
Vasilievitch Suvdérof is known to English readers. He was born in 
Finland in 1729 and died in 1800. He has been called the ablest of 
Russian generals. This life based upon Russian sources greatly mod- 
ifies the estimate of him as a man and a soldier received heretofore 
through French writers.) 

Trotter, Lionel James. Warren Hastings. Oxford: Clarendon press. 
1890. 219 pp. Map. Rulers of India series. (“The present volume 
endeavors to exhibit for the first time the actual work of that great 
governor-general as reviewed from the firm standpoint of the original 
records now made available to the students of Indian history.”) 

Salamon, Louis Sifrein Joseph Foncrosé. Mémoires inédits de l’inter- 
nonce & Paris pendant la Révolution, 1790-1801. Avant-propos, intro- 
duction, notes et pices justificatives par l’abbé Bridier. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit & cie. 1890. Ilvi, 376 pp. 

Bonneville de Marsangy, Louis. Madame de Beaumarchais d’aprés 
sa correspondance inédite. Paris: C. Lévy. 1890. 428 pp. Portrait. 
Fac-simile. (Marie Thérése Amélie Beaumarchais was born in the year 
1751, in 1786 she married baron de Beaumarchais as his third wife, and 
died in 1816. These memoirs give us a picture of Paris during the 
stormy period of the Revolution.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


Protection or free trade: the question of the day. A collection of the 
best articles on both sides of this great national issue from the most 
eminent political economists and statesmen. New York: Worthington 
& Co. 1890. 551 pp. (Forty essays by English and French as well as 
American writers, compiled by H. W. Furber.) 

Cope, Rufus. The distribution of wealth; or, the economic laws by 
which wages and profits are determined. The limitations on wealth, the 
correlation of wealth and poverty, interest, taxation, monopolies, pro- 
tection and free trade. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1890. 
364 pp. 

Palestine pilgrims’ text society. Publications, nos. 11-13. London, 
1889, 1890. Namely: The pilgrimage of Joannes Phocas in the Holy 
Land (in the year 1185 a.p.). Translated by Aubrey Stewart. 36 pp. 
— The letter of Paula and Eustochium to Marcella about the holy 
places (386 a.p.). [Same translator.] Annotated by Sir Chas. Wm. 
Wilson. 16 pp.— The epitome of S. Eucherius about certain holy places 
(cire. A.D. 440), and the Breviary, or short description of Jerusalem 
(cire. A.D. 530). [Same translator and editor.] 23 pp. 

Ball, William Platt. Are the effects of use and disuse inherited? An 
examination of the view held by Spencer and Darwin. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1890. 156 pp. 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison. Races and peoples: lectures on the science 
of ethnography. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 1890. 313 pp. Illus- 
trations. (Lectures before the Academy of natural sciences, Philadel- 
phia, in 1890. A presentation of the results of the latest and most accu- 
rate researches on the topics treated that fills a gap in recent English 
literature on this subject.) 

Milton, John. Poetical works. Edited with memoir, introductions, 
notes, and an essay on Milton’s English and versification by David 
Masson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 3 vols. Portraits. (The 
poems are arranged in chronological order. Vol. 3 contains the essay 
and the notes.) 

Dr. Martineau has in press, to be published by the end of this month, 
the first volume of “Studies, Reviews, and Addresses,” selected and 
classified for republication. “It will consist chiefly of personal or bio- 
graphical sketches, followed by two or three political papers. The other 
volumes will appear, if no hitch occurs, at intervals of three months.” 
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From De Wolfe, Fiske § Co., Boston. 
The Science of Thought. By Charles Carroll Everett, D.D. Price $1.50. 


From Lee § Shepard, Boston. 

Sommer Land. By Margaret Macdonald Pullman. A “little gallery of 
pictures,”— delicate drawings, without color, of still life, interpreted by brief 
poetic phrases. 

The Demagogue. A Political Novel. By David Ross Locke (“ Nasby ”). 

Cudjo’s Cave. By J.T. Trowbridge. 50 cts. 

On the Blockade. By Oliver Optic. (Blue and Gray Series.) $1.50. 

The Kelp-gatherers. A story of the Maine Coast. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
$1.00. 

Dorothy's Experience. By Adeline Trafton. $1.50. 

From an Old Love-letter: Passages from Kempis and the First Epistle of 
John, delicately illuminated by Irene E. Jerome. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Our New England. Her nature described by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
and some of her familiar scenes illustrated in “ photogravures (gravure-gilbo) 
from nature, by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston,” and including twelve characteristic 
subjects of New England scenery, illustrated by sketches in verse and prose. 

News from Nowhere; or, An Epoch of Rest. Being some chapters from a 
Utopian romance (a dream of 1971). By William Morris. $1.00. 

From Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 
Essays in Philosophy, Old and New. By William Knight. $1.25. 


James H. West § Co., Boston. 


Sociology. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. $2.00. 

From Leach, Shewell § Sanborn, Boston. 

An Introduction to the Writings of John Ruskin. Followed by select pas- 
sages. By Vida D. Scudder, of Wellesley College. (Students’ Series of English 
Classics.) 

From Ernst Kaufmann, New York. 

Handsomely illuminated baptismal and marriage certificates. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism for Existence. By 
C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A. Price $1.50. 
Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard Stead. Price $1.50.— For sale 
by Estes & Lauriat. 
Fra Lippo Lippi. A Romance. By Margaret Vere Farrington. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.50.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 
From A. Lovell § Co., New York. 
Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. Wallace. Price 40 cts.— For sale 
by Damrell & Upham. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Lan- 
gua e. Prepared under the superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, 
hd. LL.D.* In six volumes. Volume IV. 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Civilization: An Historical Review of its Elements. By Charles Morris. 
2 vols. pp. 510, 490. 
From Charles H. Kerr § Co., Chicago. 
The Auroraphone. A Romance. By Cyrus Cole. 
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ArmstronG (R. A.), Irish question, 
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Arnold, Matthew, essays (J. A. Bel- 
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Art: in Judwa (Perrot), 33, 567; fut- 
ure of (F. O. Eggleston), 34, 356. 

Assyriology, 27, 90, 28, 543. 

Atheism (F. H. Hedge), 30, 120. 

Autobiography (J. A. Bellows), 31, 270. 
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Baird’s Huguenots and Henry IV 
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Ballot reform (J. H. Hyslop), 31, 363. 

Ballou (Hosea), 31, 476. 

Balzac (J. A. Bellows), 32, 267. 

Barbary corsairs (ed.), 33, 280. 

Barnes, William (J. A. Bellows), 30, 
184. 

Barron (C. A.), H. W. Beecher, 27, 
343; Hedge’s essays, 29, 464; relig- 
ious education, 30, 318; constitu- 
tional prohibition, 31, 496; train- 
wrecking, 34, 432. 

BaTcHeLor (Geo.), righteousness its 
own law, 27, 408; the law of right- 
eousness, 31, 289; our Western 
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Bayne’s Luther, 28, 470. 

Beacu (S. C.), story of the Socinians, 
31, 224. 

Beard, Charles, sermons, 30, 470. 
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ious poetry, 28, 84; essays of M. 
Arnold, 29, 269; Tyrwhitt’s poems, 
30, 460; religious element in English 
poetry, 31, 17; autobiography, 270; 
Balzac, 32, 267. 

Beloved physician (ed ), 31, 462. 

Bensamin (S. G. W.), missions and 
Mohammedanism, 32, 131. 

Benton (Joel), Bryant, 33, 346. 

Biblical criticism (C. A. Toy), 28, 273, 
354. 

BicKNeLL (W. M.), worship, 32, 525; 
a continuing city, 34, 503. 

Brersower (Austin), John the fore- 
runner, 34, 302. 

Brxsy (J. 'T.), course of religion, 27, 
60; Hutton’s modern guides, 29, 
330; the German university, 30, 
123; Robert Elsmere, 419; Kale- 
vala, 31, 309; mediation, 33, 24; 
origin of religions, 193. 

Brack (R. W.), religion in the court 
of reason, 32, 385. 

BiaKe (J. V.), radicalism, 28, 120; 
Wasson’s poems, 29, 177 ; miracles, 
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257; Jaques Brydaine, 30, 69; 
Yima, 32, 420; constancy, 33. 427 ; 
G. Herbert, 518; notice of poems 
and essays, 27, 132. 

Bolmer, W. B. church and faith, 28, 
90. 

Bonp (H. F.), correspondence, 27, 460. 

Booth, Charles, East London (ed.), 
31, 559. 

Boros (Gyérgy), eastern question, 27, 
536; Protestant union in Hungary, 
30, 326. 

Bowne’s psychological theory, 27, 477. 

Boys’ Brigade (ed.), 31, 261. 

Brace, C. L., unknown God, 33, 280. 

Braprorp (Gam.), Jones Very, 27, 
lll. 

Bradlee, C. D., sermons (ed.), 30, 536. 

Brown (H. H.), true line of descent, 
32, 310. 

Browning, Robert (ed.), 27, 273, 580 ; 
religious thought in (F. B. Horn- 
brooke), 28, 219; his death (ed.), 


33, 80 

Bryant, W. C., notice of (J. Benton), 
33, 346. 

Bryant (W. M.), repose in Egypt, 28, 
168; eternity, 30, 97; immortality, 
513; vision of continuity, 32, 213; 
Eden, 33, 306; intermingled ways, 
4, 157. 

nove, J., American commonwealth 
(J. W. Chadwick), 31, 212. 

Brydaine, J. (J. V. Blake), 30, 69. 

Buck1ncuam (Edgar), universal word, 
27, 320; religion of the fathers, 34, 
330. 

Buddhistic kingdoms, 31, 186. 

Bunsen (Ernest de), on origin of 
trinity, 34, 254. 

Byles, Mather (E. F. Hayward), 27, 50. 


California (correspondence), 29, 254. 

Calvin and Servetus (A. M. Cum- 
mings), 33, 249. 

Canon law (ed.), 28, 285. 

Capitalism and communism (J. C. 
Learned), 28, 425. 

Carlyle’s correspondence (J. W. Chad- 
wick), 27, 465. 

Carpenter (J. E.), synoptic gospels, 
34, 166; (R. L.) correspondence, 28, 
592, 29, 547, 30, 346; discourse on 
atonement, 34, 370; (W. B.) article 
on (J. H. Morison), 31, 139. 

Caste, persistency of (A. H. Peters), 
29, 115. 

Cathedrals and abbeys (R. Wheatley), 
33, 184. 

Cariin (H. D.), spirit and letter, 32, 
406. 
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Cavazza (E.), some Italian patriots, 
34, 67. 

Century dictionary (ed.), 32, 89, 187, 
33, 377, 34, 185. 

ge og (J. W.), revival of learn- 

We 27, 12; Longfellow, 448; Car- 

e correspondence, 465; revelation 
of God, 489; our fellowship, 28, 
164; J. R. Lowell, 29, 556; Lea’s 
Inquisition, 30, 42; M. Heilprin, 
246; Renan’s Israel, 365; F. W. 
Newman’s miscellanies, 508; T. H. 
Green, 31, 49; Bryce’s American 
commonwealth, 212; Motley’s cor- 
respondence, 32, 30; public worship, 
33, 135; Paul and David (corr.), 
34, 86; Moore’s Gothic architecture, 
130; Shakespeare’s sonnets, 453. 

Chaney, G. L, Belief (ed ), 32, 563. 

Channing, W. E., as a social reformer 
(W. H. Salter), 29, 207; W. H., 
27. 185, 212. 

Charitable gifts (ed.), 29, 169; three 
London charities (ed.), 34, 338. 

Charity studies (H. D. Stevens), 29, 12. 

Chautauqua (E. E. Hale), 28, 233; 
(J. H. Crooker) 32, 225 

Cheyne, T. K., version of Psalms, 30, 
391, 566. 

Chicago conferences (W. H. Salter), 
30, 163. 

Chilson, Thomas (ed.), 32, 473. 

China, J. H. Wilson, 28, 371; 
anity in, 30, 471. 

Christian communism (T. D. Howard), 
33, 149; connection (H. C. Badger), 
29, 218; Examiner (ed.), 27, 363; 
name (ed.), 27, 393, 28, 257; idea, 
(C. P. Woolley), 33, 312. 

Christianity, fourth form of (H. C. 
Badger), 34, 193. 

Chubbuck, A., on church extension, 


Christi- 


34, 88. 

Cities for health (M. I. Swift), 34, 270. 

City, a continuing (W. M. Bicknell), 
34, 503. 

Civil service reform (D. B. Eaton), 
27, 297. 

Civis Romanus, the third Rome, 34, 
509. 

Clapp, E. T., poems, etc., 31, 188. 

Clark, J. B , philosophy of wealth, 28, 
373. 

Clark university (ed.), 34, 463. 

Crarke (J. F.), correspondence on 
fourth gospel, 27, 170; notices of 
life (E. E. Hales, 30, 34, 56. 

Classic and romantic (F. P. Stearns), 


34, 32. 
Clough and poetry of reaction (E. F. 
Hayward), 28, 131, 
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Ciute (Oscar), the Western call, 28, 
443. 

Cobbe, F. P., scientific age (ed.), 31, 
573. 

Colenso (N. P. Gilman), 29, 509. 

Color line (ed.), 30, 180; problem (ed.), 
32, 542. 

Common sense (Rhys ap Rhys), 30, 
237 ; (J. S. Dwight) 33, 385. 

Conception of Deity (Rhys ap Rhys), 
30, 502. 

Congregational and Episcopal, 34, 84. 

Conrad Mascol, Paul on resurrection, 
27, 131; risen Christ, 515; of inspi- 
ration, 28, 189; of salvation, 29, 1, 
97; criticism of Pauline style, 30, 
452, 539. 

Constancy (J. V. Blake), 33, 427 

Constitutional prohibition (ed.), 31, 365, 
466; (C. A. Bartol), 496. 

Continuity (W. M. Bryant), 32, 213. 

Conway (M.D.), humanization of re- 
ligion, 32, 138. 

Co operation in United States, 30, 377. 

Cope, C. D., 27, 380; origin of the 
fittest, 27, 380, 481. 

CorpDnER (John), life of spirit, 33, 210. 

Corner-stone of Christianity (C. A. 
Allen), 29, 530. 

Corton (R. H.), Abbot’s philosophy of 
free religion, 33, 416. 

Course of religion (J. T. Bixby), 27, 
60. 

Covenant of peace (ed.), 33, 559. 

Crancu (C. P.), the unconscious life, 

3, 97. 

Crane’s société francaise, 32, 280. 

Crawford’s sermons (N. P. Gilman), 
29, 430. 

Creation as revelation (T. Hill), 30, 1. 

Creighton’s history of the papacy, 28, 
603. 

Cressey (G. C.), religious tendencies, 
30, 357; miracle, 33, 19. 

Crime: rising tide of (G. R. Stearns), 
27, 427; war against (F. W. Hol- 
land), 33, 57; as a political factor 
(ed), 28, 66; treatment of (J. H. 
Hyslop), 29, 139. 

Crimean war, causes and results (F. W. 
Newman), 29, 365. 

Critical points in continuity (N. S. 
Shaler), 33, 1. 

Crooxer (J. H.), supply of ministers, 
30, 334; training-school in North- 
west, 527 (31, 67); Chautauqua 
circle, 32, 225; problems, 33, 90; 
educational forces, 34, 20. 

Crozier (J. A.), Ulster and home- 
rule, 28, 149. 

Cross, religion of, father Damien (ed.), 
32, 163. 
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Cummines (A. M.), Calvin and Ser- 
vetus, 33, 249. 

Curtis (A. B.), symbol in religion, 32, 
415; Schopenhauer’s estimate of 
Christianity, 33, 543; inspirations 
of life, 34, 405. 

Cyr (Narcisse), reformed churches of 
France, 31, 518; (Cornelia W.) re- 
turn of the Waldenses, 32, 328; 
Russian church, 34, 114. 


Datu (Caroline H.), a Hindoo theoso- 
phist, 31, 397. 

Darwin, Charles, life, 29, 359; (article 
by T. Hill) 385. 

Darwinism (A. R. Wallace), 32, 445. 

Davis (Horace), Christianity in Japan, 
28, 361. 

Death of Jesus, an old theory (G. L. 
Carey), 28, 78. 

Debt of honor (ed.), 31, 458. 

Defeated amendment (ed.), 31, 466. 

Denison (G. A.), idealism of science, 

, 225. 

Descent, line of (H. H. Brown), 32, 
310. 

Devil, personal (A. C. Nickerson), 34, 
209. 

Dix, Dorothea L. (ed.), 28, 259; life, 
by F. Tiffany (ed.), 34, 265. 

Divinity School (C. C. Everett), 27, 
193; (ed.) 256, 31, 353, 32, 159, 553. 

Dore (C. F.), voluntary system, 28, 
20; experiment in ethics, 571. 

Door of utterance (J. Tunis), 32, 334. 

Dorchester, D., Christianity in United 
States, 29, 480; 30, 357. 

Drummond, James, Philo (ed.), 30, 
263. 
Dumas, A., romances, 32, 380. 
Dutron (J. F.), forms of agnosticism, 
34, 138. 
Dwicur (J. S.), common sense, 33, 
385. 

Early bird (Vendidad), 29, 257. 

Early Christian doctrine (ed.), 30, 481. 

Easter homily (ed.), 29, 456. 

Eastern question (G. Boros), 27, 536. 

Easton, history of, 27, 284. 

Ecclesiastical tendencies (G. Reynolds), 
31, 427. 

Eden (W. M. Bryant), 33, 308 

Education, physical basis of (M. LI. 
Swift), 3x, 126; damage of (A. H. 
Peters), 33, 317. 

Edwards, Jonathan, life by A. V. G. 
Allen (ed.), 32, 364. 

Eaeixrston (F. O.), Tolstoi, 34, 79; 
future of art, 356. 

Egyptian doctrine of future life (L. G. 
Janes), 29, 33; 30, 351. 
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Eliot, W. G. (J. H. Heywood), 27, 277, 
253; 28, 112. 

Ellis, G. E., Puritan rule in New 
England (ed.), 30, 221. 

Emancipation, before and after (T. D. 
Howard), 30, 136; of Massachusetts, 
H. Adams (ed.), 27, 278. 

Emerson, R. E., life by Cabot, 28, 353, 
416; address, 30, 261; in Concord 
(ed.), 31, 574. 

Emerton, E., Middle Ages (ed.), 30, 
278. 

England, progress in (N. P. Gilman), 
28, 333, 30, 345. 

English poetry (J. A. Bellows), 31, 17. 

Epic of Hades (ed.), 31, 377. 

Epiphany (ed.), 31, 65 

Eternity (W. M. Bryant), 30, 97. 

Ethics, ultimate facts of (C. C. Ever- 
ett), 28, 477; Maude’s foundations 
of, 370; a school of (ed.), 31, 352; 
an experiment in (C. F. Dole), 28, 
871. 

Euripides, Lawton’s version (ed.), 33, 
376. 

Evans (E. P.), Sybel’s German em- 
pire, 33, 166; L. v. Westenrieder, 
34, 351; German Christian epics, 
437, 524 

Everett (C. C.), Divinity School, 27, 
193; ultimate facts of ethics, 28, 
477; Martineau’s study of religion, 
29, 485; Sterrett’s Hegel, 34, 184; 
his poetry, comedy, and duty, 30, 
467. 

Evolution, new studies of, E. P. Powell 
(ed.), 28, 600; religions aspect of 
(McCosh), 29, 569; of Christianity 
(G. A. Thayer), 34, 1; is there a 
philosophy of? (J. Royce), 32, 1, 
3,97; Brooklyn discussions, 33, 279. 

Exodus, new interpretation of (A. W. 
Thayer), 33, 253. 


Faith, method of (ed ), 29, 199, 31, 557, 
34, 465; and conduct (essays), 29, 
376; faithful wounds of a friend 
(ed.), 33, 368. 

Fellowship (corr. and ed.), 28, 264. 

Feudal society (F. H. Hedge), 28, 1. 

Fischer, K., history of modern philoso- 
phy, 28, 281. 

Fiske, John, critical period of Ameri- 
can history (ed.), 31, 88; beginnings 
of New England (ed.), 32, 183. 

Foote, H. W. (ed.), 32, 67. 

Forsusn (T. B.), Hindoo doctrine of 
immortality, 29, 319. 

Forced labor in State socialism (ed.), 
33, 365. 

Forces, educational (J. H. 
34, 20. 


Crooker), 
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Forensic divinity (ed.), 29, 546, 33, 446. 

Fourth gospel (ed.), 27, 170. 

France, reformed church in (N. Cyr), 
31, 518; (L. Gilard) 32, 463, 34, 175; 
a glimpse of (ed.), 34, 515 

Francke (Kuno), individualism in 
German literature, 31,481 ; Luther’s 
reaction, 33, 123. 

Franklin in France (ed.), 27, 375, 30, 
569; life by Morse, 32, 475. 

Free religion, philosophy of (R. H. 
Cotton), 33, 416; Association (O. B. 
Frothingham), 31, 385. 

Freedom and half-freedom (H. L. 
Traubel), 29, 540. 

Freeman (G. R), sources of Pauline 
theology (Pfleiderer), 31, 444, 544. 
French Revolution, Stephens’s history 

of (ed ), 27, 283. 

FrEtWELL (John), Ronge, 29, 19. 

Frontier conditions (ed.), 32, 251. 

FrotaineHamM (O. B.), D. A. Wasson, 
27, 246; J. Weiss, 29, 417; Free 
Religious Association, 31, 385; his 
Boston Unitarianism (ed.), 34, 362. 

Furness (W. H.), Jesus of Nazareth, 
32, 47. 


Gate (E. C.), German piety, 29, 345. 

Galton on prayer (S. E. Wiltse), 31, 
372. 

Genius and character (F. H. Hedge), 
30, 271. 

George, Henry (ed.), 28, 454; theories 
of, 29, 440, 30, 258, 34, 540 

German epics, 34, 437, 524; piety 
(E QC, Gale), 29, 345; socialism, 27, 
436; thought in New England (ed.), 
31, 1; universities (J. T. Bixby) 30, 
123. 

Gibson’s happy hunting grounds, 27, 93. 

Givarp (L.), Protestantism in France, 
32, 463, 34, 175. 

Gitman (N. P.), Kuenen’s hexateuch, 
27, 261; labor question, 28, 69; 
progress in England, 333; profit- 
sharing, 29, 76; (ed.) 31, 357; Crau- 
furd’s sermons, 430; Cclenso, 509; 
Emerson’s address, 30, 261; consti- 
tutional prohibition, 31, 365 ; Storey’s 
practical politics, 474; social ideals, 
561; Christian socialism, 32, 345; 
way to Utopia, 34, 48. 

God, revelation of (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 489; Harris’s self-revelation of, 
474; the name (ed.), 31, 117. 

Goethe at Leipsic (F. H. Hedge), 30, 
561; and Schopenhauer (L. J. Huff), 
32, 357, 437. 

Goodnough, A. E. (ed.), 29, 252. 

Gothic architecture, 34, 130. 

Gorrueit (G.), the great refusal, 27, 1. 
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For the 


Gray, Asa, scientific papers, 32, 476. 

Green (J. B.), Conversion from Ca- 
tholicism, 32, 39. 

Green, T. H. (J. W. Chadwick), 31, 49. 

Grirrin (R. A.), weakness of liberal- 
ism, 30, 238; missionary Unitarian- 
ism, 438; ecclesiastical emigrant, 34, 
390; visible symbols, 473. 

Grimm’s Raphael (F. P. Stearns), 31, 
172. 

Growth, two ways of (ed.), 30, 176. 


Hate (E. E.), training of American 
citizen, 27, 151; Chautauqua, 28, 233 ; 
T. S. King, 29, 308; J. F. Clarke, 


30, 34. 

Hatt (E. H.), New Testament theol- 
ogy, 28, 501; Johnstown calamity, 
32, 87. 

Hamilton, Arthur (J. A. Bellows), 31, 
272. 

Hampton (ed.), 30, 22. 

Hanson, J. W., leaven at work, 31, 83. 

Harris, S., self-revelation of God, 27, 
474. 

Harrison (Frederic), religion of Posi- 
tivism, 29, 236. 

Harrison, J. B., on the Indian ques- 
tion (ed.), 27, 458. 

Harvard Divinity School (C. C. Ever- 
ett), 27, 193; (ed.) 256, 31, 353. 

Haywarp (E. F.), M. Byles, 27, 50; 
our present need, 530; A. H. Clough, 
28, 131; W. Barnes, 30, 184; preach- 
ing, 31, 154. 

Hazard, R. G. (J. H. Hyslop), 34, 222. 

Heaven, 31, 360. 

Hebrews, exodus of (A. W. Thayer), 
33, 253. 

Hecker’s church and the age, 29, 282. 

Hence (F. H), feudal society, 28, 1 ; 
Cabot’s Emerson, 416; Nature, a 
problem, 29, 193; Mohammedan 
mysticism, 410; (essays and poems, 
464); atheism, 30, 120; genius and 
character, 271; Goethe at Leipsic, 
561; Blanco White, 31, 78; Syne- 
sius, 243; (a memory of (ed.), 34, 
266; article on (ed.), 281); sermon: 
three views of life, 377. 

Hegel, philosophy of the State, 30, 93. 

Heilprin, M. (J. W. Chadwick), 30, 245. 

Herbert, George (J. V. Blake), 33, 518. 

Herrorp (Brooke), Martineau’s plan 
of organization, 30, 145. 

Heywoop (J. H.), W. G. Eliot, 27, 227. 

Heslett, H. G., wayfarer’s wallet, 30, 
282. 

Higher unity, 32, 70. 

Hill, D. G., social influence of Chris- 
tianity, 30, 93. 

Hixu (Thomas), man infinite, 27, 38 ; 
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C. Darwin, 29, 385; creation is rev- 
elation, 30, 1; poems of (J. A. Bel- 
low), 31, 370. 

Hindoo doctrine of immortality (T. B. 
Forbush), 29, 319. 

History and criticism (R. 1. Zubof), 33, 
214. 

Hoar, Sherman, 29, 253. 

Ho.ianp (F. W.), war with crime, 33, 
57; Bishop Ken, 513 

Holmes, Nathaniel, realistic idealism, 
31, 84. 

Hook & Ladder, 29, 417. 

HoORNBROOKE (F. B.), religious 
thought in Browning, 28, 219. 

House of bondage (J. Tunis), 33, 431; 
of peace (ed.), 360. 

Howarp (T. D.), before and after 
emancipation, 31, 136; Christian 
communism, 33, 149. 

Husparp (D. G.), Zoroastrianism, 29, 
132. 

Hurr (L. J.), socialism in Germany, 
27, 436; do. in New Testament, 28, 
97; Tolstoi’s war and peace, 359; 
Schopenhauer and Goethe, 32, 357, 
437. 

Huguenots (Baird) (ed.), 27, 377. 

Humanization of religion (M. D. Con- 
way), 32, 138. 

Hungary (ed.), 29, 171; Protestant 
union in (G. Boros), 30, 326, 343. 
Hutton, R. H., modern guides (J. T. 

Bixby), 29, 330. 

Hystor (J. H.), treatment of crime, 
29, 139; representative reform, 30, 
554; R. G. Hazard, 34, 223. 


Immortality, evolution of, 29, 281; 
Hindoo doctrine of (T. B. Forbush), 
319; intimations of (W.M Bryant), 
30, 513 

India mission (corr.), 28, 351. 

Indian question, 27, 458, 29, 72, 30, 360. 

Individualism in German thought, 31, 
481; and unity (ed.), 32, 456. 

Inspiration, Paul’s doctrine (Conrad 
Mascol), 28, 189; of life (A. B. Cur- 
tis), 34, 405. 

Intermingled ways (W. M. Bryant), 
34, 157. 

Irish question: R. A. Armstrong, 27, 
355; J. A. Crozier, 28, 149; F. W. 
Newman, 29, 147; W. H. Hurlbert, 
31, 89. 

Islam, traits of (ed.), 29, 463. 

Israel, Fielder (ed.), 31, 164. 

Italy, liberation of (F. W. Newman), 
30, 84; revisited (ed.), 34, 421. 


Jackson (A. W.), old faith and new, 
28, 40; immanent God (ed.), 31, 485. 
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Janes (L. G.), Egyptian doctrine of 
future life, 29,33; recent discoveries, 
30, 351; religion and science, 32, 315. 

Japan, Christianity in (Horace Davis), 
28, 381; mission to (ed.), 590, 31, 171, 
32, 73, 166. 

Jesus of Nazareth (W. H. Furness), 32, 
47. 

Job and Solomon (Cheyne), 28, 179. 

John the forerunner (A. Bierbower), 
34, 302. 

John Ward, preacher (ed.), 30, 282. 

Judaism (Grosman), 31, 569. 

Jutian (G. W.), search after truth, 
29, 48. 


Kalevala (J. T. Bixby), 31, 309. 

Kedney, doctrinal harmony, 31, 572. 

Kernel and husk, 27, 481. 

Kimpa.t (J. C.), labor troubles, 27, 327 

Kindred beyond sea (ed.), 34, 258. 

King, T. S., reminiscences of (E. E. 
Hale), 29, 308; (ed.) 355. 

Knapp (A. M.), from Japan, 28, 591, 
31, 171. 

Knapp, F. N. (ed.), 31, 162. 

Kuenen, hexateuch (N. P. Gilman), 
27, 261. 


Labor question: McNeill, 27, 190; 
J.C. Kimball, 327; (ed.) 367; works 
on, 28, 69; state socialism (ed.), 462. 

Ladd’s elements of psychology, 27, 578. 

Lanciani, Roman antiquity (ed.), 31, 
184. 

Lang, A., on myths, 29, 186. 

Larger horizon (ed.), 32, 72. 

Law of the spirit of life (ed.), 28, 405. 

Lawton’s Euripides (ed.), 33, 376. 

Lazarus, Emma, 31, 569. 

Lea’s Inquisition (J. W. Chadwick), 
30, 42. 

League “f Peace (ed.), 33, 463. 

Learnep (J. C.), capitalism and com- 
munism, 28, 425. 

Legge, J., Buddhistic kingdom, 31, 186. 

Lexington, ministers of (C. A. Sta 
ples), 34, 97. 

Liberalism, its weak points (R. A. 
Griffin), 30, 238; and letters (ed.), 
33, 157. 

Liturgies: Hungerford’s, 31, 376; a 
possible use of (ed.), 33, 272. 

Livermore (A. A.), abolition of pris- 
ons, 34, 237. 

London, C. Booth (ed.), 31, 559; three 
charities of (ed.), 34, 338. 

Longfellow, H. W., final memoirs 
(J. W. Chadwick), 27, 448. 

Lowe (M. P.), 27, 166; 32, 557. 

Lowell, J. R., on democracy (ed.), 27, 
189 ; poems, 29, 556. 


Luther, M., Bayne’s, 28, 470; his reac- 
tion (K. Francke), 33, 123. 

Lycue (H. T.),a ministry at large, 31, 
252. 

Lyon, D. G., Assyrian monuments, 27, 
90; 28, 543. 

Lyon (W. H.), Locksley Hall, 27, 175. 


Maimon, S., biography, 30, 274. 

Man infinite (T. H hy 27, 38. 

Mark Rutherford (J. A. Bellows), 31, 
273. 

Martineau, J.: study of religion (ed.), 
29, 265; (C. C. Everett) 485; testi- 
monial, 549; seat of authority (ed.), 
33, 476, 562; plan of organization 
reviewed (B. Herford), 30, 145. 

Massachusetts, emancipation of, by B. 
Adams (ed.), 27, 278. 

Maude, foundations of ethics, 28, 370. 

Maxson (H. D.), religious possibilities 
of agnosticism, 28, 204; roots of re- 
ligion, 30, 403. 

May (Maia), by H. J. Warner, 27, 452. 

Mayo (A. D.), Southern life, 31, 33. 

McCosh, German psychology, 27, 381. 

McGlynn incident (H. L. Tranbel), 29, 
540. 

Mediation (J. T. Bixby), 33, 24. 

Meredith’s novels (ed.), 27, 572. 

Merson, repose in Egypt (W. M. Bry- 
ant), 28, 168. 

Middle Ages, end of (ed.), 31, 86; Em- 
erton’s introduction (ed.), 30, 278. 
Military training for boys (ed.), 31, 26; 

in prisons (ed.), 32, 176. 

Mills, H. V., poverty and the State 
(ed.), 29, 160. 

Ministers’ Institute (ed.), 28, 270, 589, 
30, 450, 34, 461. 

Minister’s mental outfit (ed.), 32, 424; 
supply of (J. H. Crooker), 30, 334, 
527. 


Ministry at large (H.T. Lyche), 31, 252. 

Miracle as marvel(G. C. Cressey), 33,19; 
apocryphal (J. V. Blake), 29, 257. 

Mission of sovereigns, 27, 556. 

Missionary Unitarianism (R. A. Grif- 
fin), 30, 428. 

Missions, reciprocal (ed.), 30, 255; and 
Mohammedanism (S. G. W. Benja- 
min), 32, 131. 

Moberly’s early Tudors, 27, 478. 

Mohammedan mysticism (F. H. 
Hedge), 29, 410. 

Momerie, A. W., sermons, 29, 85. 

Mommsen, provinces of Roman empire 
(ed.), 27, 475. 

Monopolies, a possible use of (ed.), 28, 
261. 

Moore, C. H., Gothic architecture 
(J. W. Chadwick), 34, 130. 


1890.] For the 


Morison (J. H.), W. B. Carpenter, 31, 
139. 

Motley, J. L., correspondence (J. W. 
Chadwick), 32, 30. 

Mountford, William (R. L. Carpenter), 
28, 592. 

Muhlenberg, Newton’s life of, 33, 476. 

Munger, T. T., writings, 28, 369. 


Nationalism (N. P. Gilman), 34, 172. 

Natural, unnatural, and supernatural 
(J. Tunis), 30, 16. 

Nature, a problem (F. H. Hedge), 29, 
193. 

Negro: education, need in (G. R. Stet- 
son), 27, 137; dialect in fiction 
(W. S. Scarborough), 32, 77; plan- 
tation negro, 31, 472; training at 
Hampton (ed.), 30, 22; question 
(ed.), 33, 542. 

New burden (ed.), 29, 550. 

New reformation (E. P. Powell), 33, 
289. 

New religious order (ed.), 32, 659. 

New ‘Testament criticism (J. H. 
Thayer), 28, 532; revision (ed.), 29, 
553; theology (E. H. Hall), 28, 501. 

New Year meditation (I. A. Safford), 
31, 73. 

Newman (F. W.), Anglo-Irish ques- 
tion, 29, 147; historical reminis- 
cences, 365, 471, 560; 30, 84; mis- 
cellanies (J. W. Chadwick), 30, 508. 

Newman, J. H. (ed.), 34, 262. 

Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers (ed.), 
34, 347. 

Nineteenth-century religion, (ed.), 32, 
260. 

Nobody knows, 30, 379. 

Normal schools (ed.), 32, 263. 

Norton, C. E., his complaint (ed.), 29, 
360. 


Our future (ed.), 31, 337; natural 
allies (ed.), 33, 556; proper business 
(ed.), 30, 348. 


Palestine, exploration in, 27, 382; 
Haifa, 28, 178. 

Palfrey, Cazneau (A. P. Peabody), 29, 
434. 

Parmer (A. E.), righteousness and 
worship, 29, 521. 

Parish guide (T. Johnson), 30, 376. 

Parker, Theodore (S. B. Stewart), 32, 
114; memorial (ed.), 259. 

Passing of a creed (ed.), 33, 174. 

Paul and David (corr.), 34, 86. 

Pauline style, 30, 452, 539; theology, 
sources of, 31, 444, 544; writings 
(ed.), 27, 564. 

Payson, law of equivalents (ed.), 30, 
469. 
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Peapopy (A. P.), C. Palfrey, 29, 434 ; 
our forerunners, 31, 193. 

Peasopy (F. G.), religion in univer- 
sities, 30, 52. 

Peace Congress of 1890 (ed.), 34, 244. 

Penal discipline (ed.), 31, 355. 

Perishing classes (ed.), 32, 151. 

Perkins (C. E.), Puritanism, 30, 289; 
pulpit and minister, 34, 319. 

Perrot, art in Judza, 33, 567. 

Peters (A. H.), caste, 29, 115; Tho- 
reau, 30, 73; Unitarianism and liter- 
ature, 31, 506; damage of different 
educations, 33, 317. 

Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 29, 285; 
Pauline doctrine, 31, 444, 544. 

Philadelphia conference of 1889 (ed.), 
32, 548. 

Philo, J. Drummond (ed.), 30, 263. 

Philological note (ed.), 31, 76. 

Prerson (W. H.), profession of relig- 
ion, 33, 35. 

Plantation negro, 31, 472. 

Plato: Greek life in (ed.), 28, 164; 
Protagoras (ed.), 32, 170; in the 
Renaissance (ed.), 29, 276. 

Pratt (C. C.), new gospel of toleration, 
32, 209. 

Population, question of (ed.), 27, 552. 

Poverty and its cure (ed.), 29, 100. 

Powe t (E. P.), the new reformation, 
33, 289; heredity from God (ed.), 28, 
600; liberty and life (ed.), 33, 379. 

Practical politics (M. Storey), 31, 474. 

Prayer and its substitutes (ed.), 28, 
142; romantic theory of (J. Tunis), 
33, 84. 

Preaching (E. F. Hayward), 31, 154. 

Primitive marriage, 27, 289. 

Prisons (ed.), 29, 174; military train- 
ing in (ed.), 32, 176; abolition of 
(A. A. Livermore), 34, 237. 

Professional loyalty (ed.), 31, 165. 

Profit-sharing (N. P. Gilman), 29, 76; 
(ed ), 30, 571, 31, 357. 

Prohibitory legislation (ed.), 31, 365, 
466; (C. A. Bartol), 496. 

Prospectus, editor’s 34, 550. 

Proudhon, economical contradictions, 
29, 570. 

Prussia, Tuttle’s history of (ed.), 30, 
276. 

Psalms, Cheyne’s version, 30, 381, 566. 

Public worship (J. W. Chadwick), 33, 
135. 

Pulpit and minister (C. E. 
34, 319. 

Puritan rule in New England (ed.), 30, 
221; (F. H. Hedge) 354. 

Puritanism, study of (C. E. Perkins), 
30, 289. 

Putnam (Herbert), simplicity as test 
of truth, 30, 197. 


Perkins), 
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Quixsy (J. W.), the spoken word, 34, 
413. 

Quincy (J. P.), the unearned incre- 
ment, 34, 488; on taxation (ed ), 33, 
362, 34, 549 


Radicalism (J. V. Blake), 28, 120. 

Rationalist’s mistake (C. A. Allen), 
32, 193. 

Real and ideal (F. P. Stearns), 33, 65. 

Recurrent enthusiasms (ed.), 32, 370. 

Rees (J. E. R.), woman’s kingdom, 31, 
303. 

Reflections (R. A. Griffin), 34, 390. 

Religion, theories of its origin (J. T. 
Bixby), 33, 193; its growth (ed.), 
235; versus Christianity (ed.), 461; 
of the fathers (E. Buckingham), 34, 
330; for the masses (T. Thompson), 
31, 535; and race (ed.), 32, 75; and 
schools (ed.), 180; roots of (H. D. 
Maxson), 30, 403; in universities 
(F. G. Peabody), 30, 51; and science 
(L. G. Janes), 32, 315. 

Religious education (C. A. Bartol), 30, 
318; a new order (ed.), 32,459; ten- 
dencies (G. C. Cressey), 30, 357. 

Renan, history of Israel (ed.), 29, 478; 
(J. W. Chadwick) 30, 365, 31, 281; 
(ed.) 32, 84. 


Representative system, reform in 
(J. H. Hyslop), 30, 554. 
Resurrection (Conrad Mascol), 27, 


118; the risen Christ, 515. 

Revelation of God (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 489; what is? (ed.) 32, 289. 

Réville, Albert, origins of Christianity, 
31, 208. 

Revised New Testament (ed.), 29, 
553; text of Old Testament (A. W. 
Thayer), 30, 55. 

Revival of learning (J. W. Chadwick), 
27, 12. 

Reynotps (G.), ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies, 31, 427. 

Rhys ap Rhys, common sense, 30, 233. 

Richardson’s American literature 
(ed.), 27, 287. 

Righteousness its own law (G. Batch- 
elor), 27, 408; law of (id.), 31, 289. 
Robert Elsmere, 30, 280; and its crit- 
ics (J. T. Bixby), 419; (J. Tunis) 

31, 168. 

Robinson, A. M. F., end of Middle 
Ages (ed.), 31, 86. 

Robinson’s principles of morality, 29, 
481. 

Rogers, Thorold (ed.), 31, 69, 181. 

Ronge, J. (John Fretwell), 29, 19. 

Roosevelt, T., winning of the West 
(ed.), 32, 251. 

Royce (Josiah), is there a philosophy 
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of evolution? 32, 1,97; feud of Oak- 
field creek (ed.), 27, 482. 

Russian church (Mrs. C. W. Cyr), 34, 
114. 


Sacrifice (ed.), 30, 306. 

Sarrorp (I. A.), New Year medita- 
tion, 31, 73. 

Satter (W. M.), Channing as a re- 
former, 29, 207; Chicago confer- 
ences, 30, 163; ethical religion (ed.), 
31, 456. 

Salvation, doctrine of (Conrad Mascol), 
29, 1, 97; Buddhist, 363; Tolstoi 
(ed.), 550. 

Salvation army, new advance of (ed.), 
34, 465. 

Saracens, story of, 27, 288. 

Savage, M. J., my creed, 28, 92 

ScarBoroucH (W. S.), negro dialect, 
32, 77. 

Schaff’s church history, 30, 567. 

Scherer, E., 31, 566. 

Schindler, S., on Judaism, 29, 569. 

Schopenhauer and Christianity (A. B. 
Curtis), 33, 543; and Goethe (L. J. 
Huff), 32, 357. 

Science, philosophy, and religion (W. 
B. Smith), 28, 314 (ed. 29, 205); in 
the pulpit (M. B C.), 33, 538. 

Scotland, religious tendencies in (R. A. 
Sinclair), 31, 233. 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian 
(ed.), 31, 285. 

Secularism in religion (J. Tunis), 28, 
304. 

Seybert Commission (ed.), 28, 175, 33, 
473. 

SHackrorp (C. C.), symbolism, 30, 
385; Aischylus and modern social 
problems, 31, 411; Voltaire, 33, 495. 

Shaftesbury, earl (J. Williams), 28, 30. 

Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 3:, 
285; sonnets (J. W. Chadwick), 34, 
453. 

Suacer (N. §.), critical points in con- 
tinuity of nature, 33, 1. 

Sill, E. R., poems, 28, 270. 

Simplicity as test of trath (H. Putnam), 
30, 197. 

Sryccarr (R. A.), religious tendencies 
in Scotland, 31, 333. 

Single tax, 34, 540. 

Stoane (T. L.), on education of Ind- 
ians, 29, 72; 30, 360. 

Smirn (W. B.), science, philosophy, 
and religion, 28, 314. 

Smith, William and Lucy (ed.), 31, 
570. 

Syow (Herman), spiritualism, 33, 456. 

Social questions: population (ed.), 27, 
552; anarchism (ed.), 28, 452. 
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Socialism: in Germany (L. J. Huff), 
27, 436; of New Testament (id.), 28, 
97; recent oe (ed.), 452; and so- 
ciology (ed.), 31, 559; Christian, 
(N. P. Gilman), 32, 345. 

Socinians, story of (S. C. Beach), 31, 
224. 

Southern life, Northern estimates of 
(A. D. Mayo), 31, 33. 

Specialization of effort (ed.), 30, 447. 

Spirit: and letter (H. D. Catlin), 32, 
406; life of (J. Cordner), 33, 210; 
spirits in prison: the blind (ed.), 31, 
268. 

Spiritualism (H. Snow: correspond- 
ence), 33, 456; Seybert Commission 
(ed.), 28, 175. 

Spoken word (J. W. Quinby), 34, 413. 

Srapres (C. A.), old Lexington min- 
isters, 34, 97. 

State and church, 31, 469; socialism 
(ed.), 32, 448, 33, 186; has it a soul ? 
(ed.), 30, 534. 

Srearns (F. P.), Grimm’s Raphael, 
31, 172; real and ideal, 33, 65; 
classic and romantic, 34, 32. 

Stephens, French Revolution (ed.), 27, 
283. 

Stepniak, career of a nihilist, 33, 185. 

Sterrett’s Hegel, 34, 184. 

Srevens (H. D.), charity studies, 29, 
12. 

Srewart (S. B.), Theodore Parker, 
32, 114. 

Sretson (G. R.), negro’s need in edu- 
cation, 27, 137 ; rising tide cf crime, 
427. 

Stockwell, evolution of immortality, 
29, 281. 

Strong and weak points (ed.), 33, 269. 

Supernatural religion (ed.), 32, 561. 

Svoboda, history of the ideal, 31, 179. 

Swirt (M. L.), physical basis of edu- 
cation, 31, 126; building cities for 
health, 34, 270. 

Sybel’s German empire (E. P. Evans), 
33, 166. 

Symbolism (C. C. Shackford), 30, 385 ; 
(A. B. Curtis) 32, 415; visible (R. A. 
Griffin), 34, 473. 

Synesius (F. H. Hedge), 31, 243 ; let- 
ters and hymns (ed.), 249. 


Taxation, J. P. Quincy’s pamphlet on 
(ed.), 33, 362. 

Tennyson: Locksley Hall (W. H. 
Lyon), 27, 175; religious poetry 
(J. A. Bellows), 28, 84; and Brown- 
ing (ed.), 27, 275, 33, 81. 

Tuayer (A. W.), Old Testament text, 
30, 58; the Hebrew exodus, 33, 253. 

Tuayer (G. A.), evolution of Christi- 
anity, 34, 1. 
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THayeER (J. H.), New Testament criti- 
cism, 28, 532; his New Testament 
lexicon 27, 95. 

Theological schools, our (ed.), 32, 553. 

Theologisches Jahresbericht, 30, 373. 

Third Rome (Civis Romanus), 34, 509. 

Third type of Unitarianism (ed.), 34, 
362. 

Thompson, D. G., problems of evil, 28, 
372; religious sentiments, 30, 91; 
social progress, 31, 478. 

Tuompson (Thomas), religion for the 
masses, 31, 538 

Thoreau, H. D., winter studies, 30, 93. 

Three views of life (sermon by F. H. 
Hedge), 34, 377. 

Tirrany (Francis), Transcendentalism 
in New England, 31, 97; life of 
D. L. Dix (ed.), 34, 365. 

Tilden, W. P. (ed.), 34, 458. 

Toleration, gospel of (C. C. Platt), 32, 
209. 

Tolstoi: war and peace (L. J. Huff), 
28, 359; his method of salvation 
(ed.), 29, 550; life problems (F. A. 
Eggleston), 34, 79. 

Town democracies, flaw in (ed.), 27, 
508. 

Toy (C. A.), Biblical criticism, 28, 
273, 354. 

Toynbee Hall (ed.), 27, 374, 31, 71, 
34, 341. 

Train-wrecking (C. A. Bartol), 34, 432. 

Transcendentalism in New England 
(F. Tiffany), 31, 97; (ed.) 3. 

Trauper (H. L.), freedom and half- 
freedom, 29, 540. 

Two friendly critics (ed.), 31, 454. 

Tyrwhitt’s poems (J. A. Bellows), 30, 
460. 


Unconscious life (C. P. Cranch), 33, 97. 

Unearned increment (J. P. Quincy), 
34, 488. 

Unitarian: name (ed.), 27, 102; work, 
28, 249; a saint, D. L. Dix (ed.), 
34, 365. 

Unitarianism, progressive (ed. corr.), 
29, 247; its chief need (ed.), 250; 
in New Testament (E. H. Hall), 28, 
501; (ed.) 30, 482; in contact with 
German thought, 31, 1; working 
elements (A. C. Nickerson), 55; and 
literature (A. H. Peters), 31, 506; 
(ed.) 33, 157; and rationalism (corr.), 
32, 373. 

Universal word (E. Buckingham), 27, 
320. 

Universalism, Eddy’s history of, 27, 382. 

Universalist dogma, 31, 383. 

Usury in Massachusetts (ed.), 31, 267, 
360. 

Utopia, way to (N. P. Gilman), 34, 48. 
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Vane, H., Hosmer’s life of (ed.), 30, 568. 
Very, Jones, poems and essays (G. 
Bradford), 27, 111. 

Vicarious atonement (ed.), 33, 358. 
Victorian poets (Stedman’s), 28, 472. 
Voltaire (C. C. Shackford), 33, 495. 
Voluntary system (C. F. Dole), 28, 20. 
Volunteer service (ed.), 32, 162. 

Von Holst, John Brown (ed.), 31, 286. 


Waldenses: glorious return (C. W. 
Cyr), 32, 328; in Italy (ed.), 34, 426. 

Ward, Mrs. H., Robert Elsmere, 30, 
280, 419; new reformation, 31, 378. 

Washington: life, by H. C. Lodge (ed.), 
2, 185. 

Wasson, D. A. (O. B. Frothingham), 
27, 246; (ed.) 254; poems (J. V. 
Blake), 29, 177; essays (ed.), 31, 327. 

Way to Utopia (N. P. Gilman), 34, 48. 

Weeden, W. B.: on arbitration (ed.), 
27, 484; economic history of New 
England (ed.), 34, 367. 

Weiss, John (O. B. Frothingham), 29, 
427; (ed.) 452. 

West, J. H., sermon-lectures, 30, 374 ; 
uplifts, 28, 142; the name God, 31, 
117. 

Westenrieder, L. v. (E. P. Evans), 34, 
351. 

Western issue (ed.), 27, 105, 28, 54, 
264, 34,361; call (O. Clute), 28, 443; 
opportunity (ed.), 54, 451; new hope 
(ed.), 31, 554; work (G. Batchelor), 
32, 235; field (ed.), 368; gleam in 
(ed.), 34, 360. 
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What is it worth ° (ed.), 31, 267. 

Wheatley, cathedrals and abbeys, 33, 
184. 

Wheeler, Charles H. (ed.), 30, 254. 

Wuirrte (C. K.), views of Jesus, 30, 
547. 

White, Blanco (F. H. Hedge), 31, 78. 

Why not turn Jew? (C. A. Allen), 32, 
123. 

Wight, O. W., journey, 31, 187. 

Willard honse, 29, 571. 

WiLL1aMs (John), earl of Shaftesbury, 
28, 30. 

Witsz (S. E.), Galton on prayer, 31, 
372. 

Winsor, Frederick (ed.), 31, 462 

Witness to truth (ed.), 31, 264. 

Woman's labor (ed.), 27, 371; king- 
dom (J. E. R Rees), 31, 303. 

Woodward, C. M., manual training 
school, 30, 472. 

Woottey (Celia P.), rationalism 
(corr.), 32, 373; Christian ideal, 33, 
312; love and theology, 28, 375. 

Work in hand (ed ), 33, 464. 

World-religions, our new attitude 
towards (ed.), 33, 481. 

Worship (W. M Bicknell), 32, 525. 


Yima (J. V. Blake), 32, 420. 


Zoroaster, religion of (D. G. 
bard), 29, 132. 

Zusor (R. I.), forces in history and 
criticism, 33, 213. 

Zury, J. Kirkland (ed.), 30, 474. 
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